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Percy, you haven^t spoken for nearly three minuteSe 
What have you been thinking about ?** 

Captain Travers lazily knocked the ashes off his 
cigar, as he answered slowly, **My dear Nita, with 
your extensive and exeu;t knowledge of the inferior 
sex, don'^t you know that after a dinner of the kind 
your culinary artiste produces, a man^s thoughts are 
not as a rule worth transplanting from their natii^ 
•oil?'* 

'^I didn^t ask you for any psycho-phjrsical gene- 
ralization, I asked you what you were fliiTiki>g 
abouf 

^A niente,^ with something resembling a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

^That won^t do, Percy, it^s impossible to think d 
nothing. I mean to know, so you may as well tell 
me at once and save time.^ 

^^ Since you will have it, then, I was thinking how 
dianged you are since the day when I first knew 
you. Not in face, for you^re as pretty as ever, but 
in everything else.** 

'^Changed! Are you only finding that out now! 

1 
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I should think I am changed, and not for the better,^ 
said the Contessa bitterly. '^Four years of life with 
Vincenzo is enough to change an angel — which I 
never pretended to be — into a fiend.^ 

^Oh, I think there was a good deal of the angd 
about you when I knew you first ; or else I thought 
there was, which for all practical purposes amounted 
to much the same thing,^ replied Captain Travers. 

^Tlie latter part of your remark reminds me that 
you too are changed, Percy, and like me, not for 
the better. YouVe become flippant, a trifle cynical, 
and even conceited — the women in India have spoilt 
3rou — and it doesn^ seem to me that you believe in 
anjrthing at all now.** 

^Grazie tante ! That^s fairly straight talk, I can 
quite trust you not to continue the spoiling process. 
At the same time you^re wrong about my not believ- 
ing in anything ; I believe in you. Thaf^s a pretty 
good * credo", isn^t it?'' 

The conversation was taking place in the balcony 
of a villa facing the sea at Santa Chiara, not very far 
lh>m Naples, and the speakers were Captain Travers 
and the Contessa Gragliardi ; the former, a tall, well- 
made, good-looking Englishman with a pleasant good- 
natured face, in which, however, physiognomists would 
have found no difficulty in detecting signs of weak- 
Qiis ; the latter, an extremely pretty woman, Scotch 
on her mother's side and Italian on her £Either's. 
In appearance she was thoroughly Italian. She had 
the dark hair, dark eyes and somewhat sallow skin 
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of her father's race, but in her temperament eertah 
Scotch traits showed thamselvei. If her companion^ 
free denoted weakness and a toudi of careless easy* 
going indolence, hers, on the other hand, bespoke 
strength of character, firmness and energy. 

There was again a silence. This time it wai 
broken by Captain Travers. 

^ Have you any idea yet when your husband meani 
to return?'* 

^None. The longer he stays in Abyssinia ih< 
better pleased I shall be. But do let us talk o 
something pleasanter than my husband's return 
Tell me, per esempio, what you are going to di 
about Mbs Howard. When are yon going ti 
break off your engagement?" 

A slight lh>wn settled on Captain Travers' brow 
**Tm going to Florence to see Miss Howard n^ 
week, after Fve seen my brother off at Malta.'* 

Nita lowered her eyelids to conceal the triump] 
in her eyes. ^^Fve won, Fve won,^ she said t 
herself, then aloud: 

^What are you going to teQ her?** 

••The truth.** 

••I dont envy you your task, though as she's j 
nice girl shell probably try to make it easy tor you. 

••A nice girl! She's an angeL Even if I lone 
her — as I once tried to make myself believt I did^ 
I should still feel Fd no right to many her. Fi 
I too utterly unworthy of her." 

A twinge of jealousy tempered the feeling c 
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Well, we are more birds of a lc\ilhcr, ; 
" he rL'turned lightly, as he took her hand 
in to play with her rings, 
he Conteasa^s pride was touched, and a i 
or appeared in her cheeks. ^^I suppose we . 
said, as she rose from her chair, and stooc 
iron railing of the balcony, looking dowi 
restless waves below her, all her thoughts b 
n apparently to a fishing-boat that showec 
bite speck fkr off on the expanse of moonlit 
aptain Travers rose and stood beside her, ^ Nil 
laid, "hare you ever asked yourself where 
[ we are travelling leads to?^ 
No. Why should it lead anywhere?* she a 
ously, as she almost unconsciously moved a lit 
f from him. Tliere was a light in his eyes i 
never seen there before. 
ML roads lead somewhere, and I have lool 
1 if you haven'^t Can^t you see, Nita, it is ti 
ut an end to this farce? We love eadbi otl 
and I, and you don'*t Invo « — ' 
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'^Tlien by all laws, human or divine, we belontg 
to each other. What do the mumblingB of a priest 
matter? Let us go away somewhere, and begin a 
new life together,^ he said. 

^Don^ talk nonsense, Percy, or if you must, let 
it be original nonsense at least Fve heard those 
thread-bare aiguments on the stage often. You 
know as well as I do, that neither by laws human 
nor divine do we belong to each other, and what 
you call the mumblings of a priest do matter — 
very considerably. We^re not children to play pre- 
tence-games,** she added almost irritably, ** for good- 
ness* sake let us talk of things as they are. Calling 
Uack white won*t make it white, and no amount 
of fine talk will make wrong right.** 

**I won*t try to argue with you. You*re better 
up in priestcraft than I am. The only thing that 
hurts my conscience in the matter is that after the 
plucky way your husband saved my si8ter*B life that 
day at Viareggio, it seems a blackguardly thing to 
run away with his wife.** 

^^Yes, I suppose it would be, though Vincenzo 
would quite understand the situation. No phase of 
blackguardism can be altogether new to him, I 
fancy,** said his wife calmly. 

The originality of this point of view, though it 
interested Captain Travers, hardly helped him. '*If 
your husband really cared for you,** he continued, 
speaking partly for the benefit of his conscience, 
^it would be difiierent, but he is only proud of 
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yoa. He liVes to own the prettiest and smartot 
woman in Rome." 

The Contessa raised her left arm, and threw bai^ 
the filmy lace frills that formed the sleeves of h«t 
dinner gown. "There, that's how he treats 'the 
prettiest and smartest woman in Rome,* as yoa 
call her,'' and she pointed to a scar whidi ran 
horizontally across the upper part of her prettj 
rounded arm. 

"My God! he did this?" 

"He did. It's true he was more than half-drunk 
when he did it, if that m^es matters better. Though 
Vincenzo is ardently patriotic in his views, he is 
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Captain Travers looked at her in a puzzled 
way. *^ Nita, I don^t know what to make of you 
to-night. One minute you are in earnest, the 
next in jest. I can^t follow you in these rapid 
transitions.^ 

^*Tm afraid Fm not comporting myself with the 
dignity worthy of my position, but the situation is 
a new one to me,^ die said, with a strange intonation 
in her voice, but he did not imderstand. 

^Promise me you will come, Nita,^ he continued 
earnestly. '' To-morrow I leave for Malta, but in a wedc 
or ten days FU be back again. I don^t think I need 
go to Florence after all. A letter can do the business 
and save Alison and myself a painful interview. I 
wish I could get off the Malta visit too, but I 
can^ very well, and the delay will give us time 
to mature our plans. After all, a week isn^t mu(^ 
out of a lifetime, and we have a lifetime to spend 
together, carina, haven't we?" 

'^Aren^t you looking too far ahead? It isn't 
juiie settled that Fm going. Have you thought of 
all it means for you, Percy ? You will have to give 
up your profession, all that makes up your worid, 
and to live for years, perhaps for ever as an exile. 
Am I worth it all?" 

*' Worth it? I should think you are. A thousand 
times over," he said, enraptured. ** You have promised 
then, Nita, haven't you?" 

"No, I haven't promised. We can talk it over 
again when you come back from Malta. And now, 



Percy, you must go. It is getting late, and I'm 
BO tired." 

" Very well, sweetheart, IT] go. You look tired, 
and your eyes and cheeks are burning as if you hod 
fever," and he took the hot little face between his 
two sunburnt hands. "In little over a weet 111 
be back again, we'll arrange everything then." He 
took it quite for granted that Nita hod tacitly 
promised, though not in so many words. Then, 
taking her in his omu, he kissed her pa&sionately 
an cheeks and brow. "Addio, carissima, oddio. 
3oon there will be do more good-byes for us. Good- 
bye, dearest." 

As he went down the broad stone staircase he 
said to himself r "Of course she is worth it, worth 
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the northern Belf-restraint and control inherited Ax)m 
her mother, now asserted themselyes, and she gave 
way to a tempest of angry tears. ^ How dare he t 
how dare he ! ^ she cried. ** Unworthy of her, though 
quite worthy of me. Madonna Mia! she has won 
after all, and I have lost He took it for granted 
that I would go away with him, and he never onee 
thought of what I would have to give up — name, 
position, honour, everything, everything — all that a 
woman holds dear; and ht thought all that meant 
nothing to me. WeD, he has saved me from myself. 
Nothing would ever make me go with him now. 
Nothing !^ And then her mood changed, remorse 
succeeded anger, and die wept hot bitter tears such 
as she had not shed since her little baby-girl had 
died — now more than two years ago — and they had 
taken her away and laid her in the gloomy vaults 
of the Gagliardi family. ^Perhaps I deserve it,^ 
die sobbed. **But has he foigotten that I, too, 
was once as good as Alison, — and, after all, am I 
so very bad now? Fve been faithftil to a brute of 
a husband at least. Ah! if only they had never 
made me marry Vincenzo, if they had only let roe 
many Percy. I was never afraid of poverty. 
Poverty with him would have been heaven for 
me; for I love you, Percy, I love you, but I 
must never see you again — not so long as Vincenao 
Hves.'' 

« « « 
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And the calm pale mocni that looked down Kom- 
fiilly on fashionaUe frivolous little Santa Chiara, 
and witnessed Traven' worried &ce and lined hrow, 
and the hot tear-stained die^ of the Conteaaa, 
lo(dced sorrowfully and s^patheticallj in at the 
open casement of a prettj room in Florence, where, 
kneeling at a prie-dieu, a girlish figure in idiite 
was asking God to make bw worth/ of her lom. 




CHAPTER II 



VILLA PAOLINA 



^Oh Florence^ with thj Tuscan fields and hiUs^ 
Thj famous Amo fed with all the rills. 
Thou brightest star of star-bright Italy 1" 

'* Hester, do you think there^s another place in 
the world as beautiful as this?^ 

"Of course not," came the decided reply. "There's 
only one Florence in the world, and one Fiesole.** 

Both speakers looked round with satisfaction on 
their surroundings, and indeed it would be difficult 
to find any spot where Nature and Art had worked 
together more harmoniously, and with greater success, 
to produce a vista of exquisite loveliness, than in 
the mountain-encircled cradle of so many of Italy's 
greatest men. 

Villa Paolina stood on the summit of Fiesole-«> 
Fiesole faintly reminiscent of the ^'starry Galileo 
with his woes,'' of Boccaccio and his old-world 
romances, and of Fra Angelico the painter-monk; 
Fiesole with its olive-covered slopes, its terraced 
gardens, its rosy oleanders, its stately magnolia 
blossoms, and its mournful cypresses which give just 
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the neccMuy tondi of gmtle udneis to a mcdb 
whidi might otherwise be •omewhat overpowwli:^ 
ia iU brilliaiu^. 

At the present time— the middle of May. — ^the 
gardens of Vilk Faollna ware at tiieir beat He 
acacia trees that divided the garden proper from the 
vineyard, were one maM of delicate enowy Uosaonu ; 
the arbour at the foot of the terrace step* was 
di^>ed in the luxuriant fbliaga and rich pale purple 
dusters of the wisteria, the great waxen cupe of tba 
magnolia treee showed white against their daric green 
laavce, the low hedges of monthly roass were one 
pink flush, and at a littla distance from the house, 
where the influence of Giovanni, the despotic gar- 
dwier, wag less severely felt, tlie tlniiity wild clematis 
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dral group — Santa Maria del flore, 6ioUo*8 Cam- 
panile, and the old Baptistery of San GioTanni, 
looking to-day somewhat as it looked when the 
baby Dante was baptised within its pagan walls: 
there, still in the old part of the city, Santa Croce 
with her renowned dead, who have rested so long in 
the safe keeping of the Holy Ooss, that they have 
quite forgotten how famous they were before they 
joined the great multitude of those who had gone 
before: and there, a stone^s throw from the Amo, 
the grim old Palazzo delk Signoria looking down 
with contempt on the peaceful law-abiding citizens 
of the present day, and sadly comparing Hnenn with 
the old Florentines of the wild Guelph-Ghibelline 
days, or with those of somewhat later times, who, 
roused to a frenzy of religious enthusiasm * by the 
thunderings of Fra Girolamo Savonarola, proclaimed 
Jesus Christ King of Florence, burned as unholy 
things many of their choicest art-treasures, and then, 
tired of playing at being good, burned Savonarola. 

This lovely May afternoon, however, no thoughts 
of those who so long ago had lived and laboured, 
rejoiced and suffered, in the old city now gleaming 
in the afternoon sunshine, disturbed the two who 
were sitting in a shady comer of the terrace, 
enjoying that soothing beverage which English peofde 
all the world over find essential to their well-being 
at that time of the day when memories of lunch ave 
growing dim. 

Hester Prendergast, the elder of the two was a 
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remarkably handsome woman, tall, with claric hair 
and eyes. She was thirtr-two, and quite lookad 
her age. T^k other — Aliaon Howard — was little 
mcN^ than a girl. She waa above meditm beij^t, 
and her complexion was of t^at dear creamy type 
that rarely posseases any ooloar, while her wavy hair 
was of that rich golden-brown hoe that is more 
frequently found with a [nnk and white oolouriog. 
Her chief beauty, however, was bv wtmderiul deep 
riolet-blue eyes, whidt, when abe was not smiling; 
gave her a rather pensive and, indeed, at timea, 
almost sad expression. Heater and Alison were 
Doonne, but they were more than that, they were 
friends. Ihe difl^rence in years was not in any 
way a barrier to the doeest companionship I 
the twa 
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dergast, who pr e ferred Italy to England as a place 
of residence, now came, and devoted her tine and 
talents to the proper upbtinging of her little dau^^- 
ter Hester, who was given everything in the way 
of educational advantages tibat money could proem;«. 

Mrs. Prendergasfs ideas on the subject of matri- 
mony had altered considerably since the day when 
die first promised to marry Colonel Praidergast. 
She no longer regaided a matrimonial caieer as the 
only one possiUe to a girL Colond IVendergast 
had been in all respects an admiraUe husband, but 
his wife had never loved him, and three years of a 
loveless umon had led her to cordially support the 
great Apostle of odibacy in the latter, if not the 
former part of his statement, tliat ^^he tibat giveth 
his daughter in marriage doeth well, but he that 
giveth her not doeth better.** ^ It makes me happy 
to think,^ she said one day to an intimate friend — 
a Mrs. Templeton — ^^tiiat Hester is so well provided 
for that she need never marry.^ Mrs. Templeton, 
the mother of three happily married daughters, 
smiled. ^But suppose Hester when she grows up 
wMei to marry? You seem to r^ard marriage as 
a co-operative scheme of Cburch and State for the 
provisi<m of penniless maidena** 

^No,^ said Mrs. Flrendergast seriously, ''I donTt 
think Hester w31 want to marry when she grofws 
up. I know my daughter's nature well, far die is 
exactly what I was as a giri. She is not emotional^ 
and she will not be brou^tt up, as most girls ars^ 
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and aB I mysetf wa% to fed that tfaey are social 
failures if they remain unmarried." 

And Hester's mothw was not far wrong in bo- 
prognoeticfttions. When Hester grew up she did 
not wish to many, though t^ had many suitors, 
as befitted a girl with the double dower of beau^ 
and wealth. Hiere was, it is true, one man — a 
Major Bruce — who had. caused Mrs. Prendergast 
some uneasy moments. Hester had met him first in 
Florence, and afterwards in the Engadine, whithsr 
he had unblushingly followed her, and Ae had cet- 
tainly heen very considerably attracted by him, so 
much BO, indeed, that Mrs. Prendergast had b^un 
to fear that early training and her own iaflu»ioe 
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Bemember feeling let loose drives out reason. Yoa 
haye, my dear, just escaped a very real danger. 
You are a clever woman, and you will some day 
show the world so. A clever woman should never 
marry. Happiness in marriage is found only by those 
simple domestic ones for whom the daily round, 
the common task, and a little amusement to fill up 
their leisure, make up the total of all they deem 
needful. The geniuses of the world have not, as a 
rule, made either successful husbands or wives. Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Shelley, Carlyle and 
numbers of others almost as well known, are all 
men whose wives doubtless often devoutly wished 
they had married ordinary men; and, on the other 
hand, the husbands of Georges Sand and Madame de 
Sta^ probably often wondered what evil chance had led 
them to choose women of geniu» as their life- 
companions.^ 

And Hester, who was only nineteen and whose 
belief in her mother^s wisdom was unbounded, had 
gone away glad that her action in the matter had 
pleased hex mother, but a little sad when her thoughts 
went to the man who had loved her with sudi a 
devoted manly love. 

And this was Hester^s nearest approach to a love- 
Mrs. Pr^etgast lived to see both her prophecies 
regarding her daughter fulfilled. Hester did not 
marry, and she did show the world she was a clever 
woman, if not exactly a genius ; for when Mrs. Pren- 

a 
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ergast died, a few days after her daughter's thirtieth 
irtliday, Hester had already cliiiibed up »«me of 
he rungs of the literary ladder, and was becoming 
nown in the world of lettera as a writer on 
irly Italian art The death of hei- mother made 

dreadful blank in her life, for mother and daugbtei- 
jid been moBt devotedly attached to each other, and 

c8ter, finding the lonelineas more than she could 
had shut up tlie villa, and, after spending 
omo time Jii travelling, had gone to live with her 
jicIg lift! [jh— Alison's father. 

Halph Ihiward, the eldest son, had inherited the 
araily estate — Middlehurst — a fair- sized unentnited 
roporty in Devonshire. He had married — much to 
le surpriM of his family, who looked upon him as 
learned recluse — a pretty Scottish girl, Alison 
McDonald, belonging to an old Highland Roman 
!!atholic family. Her relatives were no less surprised 
han his, for Alison had before this refused several 
uitors on the ground that in a year or two she 
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daughter, seemed unhappy, and once, on going into 
the nursery, he surprised her in tears kneeling at 
the side of the cradle where the little Alison was 
peacefully sleeping. The doctors recommended change 
of air and scene, and Mr. Howard, though he hated 
travelling, gave up for a time his beloved studies, 
and took his wife to Italy where they spent neariy 
a year; Alison, in the meantime, being left under 
the care of Mrs. Howard^s old Highland nurse, Morag. 

But the change did not do Mrs. Howard mudi 
good, if any, and as she constantly entreated her 
husband not to keep her away from her child any 
longer, he at last jridded to her entreaties and took 
her back to Middlehurst. At times Mr. Howard 
almost convinced himself that his wife was oppressed 
with the burden of some terrible secret, and once 
he asked her if she had any trouble which he could 
share with her. ^No, dear, I have no trouble you 
oould share,^ she had replied gently, and he was left 
wondering whether her answer implied that she had 
a trouble which he could not share. And then, two 
years afterwards, he had to face the greatest sorrow 
of his life; his wife, the doctor told him, was in a 
rapid decline, and her days were numbered. Shortly 
after this she died, and her secret, if secret she had, 
went with her to her grave. 

Mr. Howard rapidly sank back into his old ways 
and became again the scientific student and reduse 
he had been in his bachelor days. He took very 
little interest in Alison, and as Mrs. Howard's 
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p&rentB were now both dead, and there were very 
few relatives to take an inteieat io the child, her 
young yeaiB would have been very joyleu had it not 
beoi for old Morag, who lavished the moat loving 
care on the child committed to her charge by ha 
dying mi§tre8s. 

When Alison was aboat nine yeats old, Morsg 
pointed out to Mr. Howard the neoesaity for getting 
A governess for the child, who was growing up 
ignorant of everything exc^tt what Nature and 
Morag had taught her. Tliere is much to be said 
for Nature as a teadier, up to a certain stage, but 
as she has not kept abreast of modem requiremeota, 
she cannot with safety be entrusted with the work 
of a "finishing* governess. Bo Mr. Howard went 
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regarding religious matters held by the various 
people she had known and loved, puzzled hei' not a 
little. Her iather whom, althou^ he did not 
trouble much about her, she worshipped as one of 
the cleverest men in the world — tor so he seemed 
to her — ^had told her that there was no Grod, and 
that all religions were merely different fonus of 
superstition made use of to frighten ignorant people 
into behaving properly. Her mother, for whom she 
cherished the most reverent affection, and Morag 
belonged to a CJiurch which Miss Parker told her 
was fiiU of error, and which her favourite poet had 
represented under the foul figure of Duessa, while 
Miss Parker hersdf belonged to some other Church 
which she said was almost the same in doctrine as 
Mrs. Howard^ but wanting in those spots and 
blemtshes and gross superstitions which disfigured the 
CSiurch of Rome. Alison was a thoughtful chUd, and 
she had inherited from her mother a strong religious 
bent, so she often troubled her by no means stupid 
little head over questions which wiser minds than 
hers have struggled to solve. 

Finally Miss Parker^s teachings and arguments 
prevailed, and Alison was confirmed into the Church 
of England. Mr. Howard mised no objection when 
Miss Parker, with much inward trembling, but out- 
ward composure, first mooted the question of his 
daughter's confirmation. **I see youVe talked her 
round,^ he said. ^ Well, Fve no objection, one religion 
18 as good— -or as bad — as another, as far as I can 
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see, and perhaps a woman needs something of the 
sort At the same time it would perhaps have 
been more fitting had Alison followed her Diotber^s 
faith." rniat was all be ever said on the subject, 
and Miss Parker rejoiced over ber brand plucked 
from the burning. 

When Alison was twenty, a double calami^ 
happened. Her fitther was found dead one momii^ 
in bis study, heart disease being, the doctor said, 
tbe cause of his death. It was a great shock to 
Alison, for her father had appeiently be^i in good 
health the night befc»«. He had gone for a walk 
with Alison and Hester (who had been stayii^ 
on indefinitely at Middlehurst) and had be^i 
altogether brighter and more companionable than 
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of a ooiism whom we haye never seen, we are quite 
alone, so we oi^ht to be much to each other.^ 

**You forget step-unde Davicbon,^ said AHson. 

'* Uncle Charies. Why, yeB, I had quite forgotten 
him, not that really there is much to foiget, fer 
all I know of him is, that he lives in New Yod(, 
and is one of the richest men thefe.^ 

Life in Florence <^ned up a wide vista of 
possibilities to the girl whose life up to this had 
been spent principally in the school-room, or among 
the wild scenery of the Devonshire coast. She had 
always been a keen admirer of the beauties of 
Nature, and now she was introduced to the beauties 
of Art, and of sudi Art as is perhaps to be found 
only in Plorence with its galleries rich in quamt 
Giottos, tenderly and earnestly beautiful Peruginos, 
Botticellis painted in minor tones, Fra Angelicos 
with their ** Tuscan background of pale gold,^ jmo- 
tures in which Andrea del Sarto — the painter ** senca 
errore** — ^has enshrined the beauty of his lovely 
Lucretia; and particularly rich in those renowned 
paintings and statues to which the world — having been 
told they are master-pieces — so willingly, if not 
always intelligently, comes to render homaga 

And then there came a new interest into Alison^s 
life — ^the interest that comes to most women sooner 
or later, unless, like Hester, they will have none of it. 

A Captain Travers, home on furlough from Incfia, 
came to visit some friends in Florence, met Alison 
one qving morning at a picnic in the Careggi 
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voods, fell in love with ber sweet Madonna fiwe, 
or imagined he did, and aet to wn^ with dl the 
arts of which he was maata — and th^ were not 
few — to induce the inaxperienoed giri to give him 
her fresh young heart in exchange tot his somewhat 
battered and tinkered one. Aliaoo was not his first 
love. Some yean before, during a previous furloogh, 
he had fallen violently in love with a secoDd cousin 
of his — Nitft Villafrancho — an extremely pretty giri. 
They had really loved each otiber, and Nita had 
been quite willing to go to India witii the aian she 
loved, and to share all the discomforts and hard- 
ships that are the lot of the wife of a soldier who 
has but little means beyond his pay. Nita's mother, 
tbon^ unwilling to let her only child mter upon 
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three months later, on the very day that her lover 
•ailed from Brindisi to return to Lidia, Nita was 
married to the Count Gagliardi, a man whom she 
disliked) and oould not even respect. 

Captain Travers on his arrival in India was sent 
to a vexy gay little station, where he soon earned 
far himself the reputation of not being a marrying 
man. ^*He can^t stand girls, finds them tame and 
insipid, and prefers the mellower flavour of the 
father rapid mem-sahibs,^ explained one matron, 
with kindly intait, and slight admiiture of metaphor 
to a new-comer — ^the mother of a laige family of 
girls — ^meaning thereby to indicate that time and 
money spent on his entertainments would only be 
thrown away. And it was this man, who, perhaps, 
a little tired of the rapidity of the mem-sahibs, 
had come home, seen Alison^s pretty face, and made 
up his mind that the best thing he could do now 
was to marry a nice girl and settle down. 

Alison, who knew little of the world or of men, 
imagined she had found in the handsome good- 
natured soldier her ideal man. Most girls who have 
been brought up to take a serious view of life, do 
show considerable interest in the Ideal, until the 
years teach them that contemplation of the Ideal, 
i^ils the enjoyment of the Real, and then, with 
that worldly wisdom which women show such aptitude 
in acquiring, they stow away their ideals in some 
dark cupboard along with their old dolls and other 
diildish toys which they have outgrown. Often in 



her schooI-dajB Alison had disciuBed with Miss Parker 
the qualities and characteristics of the perfect man 
or woman, and osoe when told to write an earaj, 
and to choose her own subject, she had produced 
four sheets of foolscap on " My Ideal Knight", a 
wonderful being who united the physical charms of 
Sir lAUcelot with the high moral qualifications of 
King Arthur, and for the rest, was a mixture of all 
that Alison moat admired in the various knights and 
heroes whom, in the course of her rather ertensiwe 
reading, she had become acquainted with. Miss Parker, 
whose knowledge of men was wider than her pupilX 
bad — though not addicted to iconoclosrn — felt it 
her duty to point out to her unsophisticated charge 
that this knight was in truth only ideal, and that 
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said to Hester one day. ^^Fm not a coward — at 
least I don^ think I am — and I can shoot straight, 
bat having said that, Fve said all I can for myself, 
and even these points of recommendation are more 
professional than personal I wish Alison did not 
think so highly (tf me as Fm afraid she does ; she^l 
have to know the truth some day, for I can^t pos- 
sibly live up to her level,^ (so far he had made no 
very special effort to) ^and it will be a sad awaken- 
ing for her, poor girl.** 



CHAPTER III 

ASCENSION DAT 

" Zwei Kammem lut das Hera, 
Drill wohnen 
Die Freudc und der Schmerz. 

Wacht Freude in der einen. 

So schlummert 

Der Scbmen still in der seinen 
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Italy, thus aums up the rituation, ^'Signoit,** he 
^7^9 (with a superb dinegaid for Italian laws of 
pronunciation, and methods of forming the jdural) 
c'Signors, your holidays are ruining your country. 
Kaock off fifty per cent, do a little real work, 
and you^U be all rij^t,^ and having given his pre- 
scription, he walks out of the room, proud in the 
knowledge that, if his advice is followed, he has 
saved the life of the Italian nation. 

And the ^Signors^ smile to each other and go 
through appropriate shoulder gymnastics, and say: 
^How clever he is, this good John Bull !^ 

But the ^good John Bkdl^ in his somewhat hasty 
diagnosis has overlooked one rather important point, 
namely, that if Italians have more Church holidays 
than English people, they have not the r^ular 
weekly Wednesday or Saturday half-holiday which 
most working-pe(^e in our own favoured land enjoy ; 
nor does the Sunday rest obtain in Italy to anjrthing 
like the same extent that it does with us. But 
even if it could be proved that Italians have more 
holidajrs than English people, have they not a right 
to them by virtue of the fact that they know how 
to make a proper use of them ? We, in this country, 
have not yet acquired the simple art of enjoying a 
holiday. What is the ordinary British holiday? A 
day on which the better classes are obliged to stay 
indoora to avoid the crowds of wild uncouth animals 
that fill our unlovely streets ; a day on which ^Arriet, 
to show die is on pleasure bent, loads her aggressive 
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hat with cotton flowan and draf^led pluine§, hnt 
Defects the weightier matten of the law, to that 
when ihe raises her skirt to cross a muddy street, 
•he reveals shoes down at the heel, and a frayed 
petticoat edge; a day which towardfl its close sees 
our prison-cells full of " drunks " and " incapables," and 
which is fallowed by a morning of reckoning, when 
one half of the holiday-makers, unable to go to 
Uielr work, are sleeping off the effects of their 
yeaterda/s debauch. 

And an Italian holiday? A day on which the 
people, aarly risers in any case, rise a little earlier 
than usual in order to attend the six o'clock mass 
in their parish churdi, and then, after a frugal 
repast of coffee and rolls, issue forth to enjoy the 
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•it out in the besh air at little tables, with their 
plates of macaroni and their glasses of red wine 
beside them, and in the intervals of eating and 
drinking — and the people do not hurry over their 
meal — ^gossip and laughter and good-natured banter 
fill the air. 

Tlien, as the soft Italian twilight creeps over the 
land, and the fire-flies make pale gleams of light 
among the vines and gray olive trees, the people 
' return to their homes, the more musical of them 
linking arms, and singing harmoniously airs from 
their favourite operas. And the morrow brings only 
happy remembrances of a day spent among friends 
out under the dear Italian sky. 

Alison and Hester had intended going together 
down to Florence to hear High Mass in the Duomo, 
for though Hester belonged to no Church, and was 
indeed generally believed to be agnostic in her views, 
she firequently went to the Cathedral on some of 
the great festivals of the Church. The sacred music 
and the vastness and gloom of the great marble 
building soothed and rested her, she scdd. Alison, 
though a disciple of another Church, was often her 
companion, for the dreamy, mystic side of her nature 
cnived for those ecstatic moments of rapture when 
glimpses of the land that is vexy far off were vouch- 
safed to her as she knelt in some dim comer of the 
vast minster, while the strains of the organ whis- 
pered softly of forgiveness and peace, or pealed forth 
into a chorus of triumph proclaiming victory over 
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sia ; and the crucifix, lit up by the altar lights, ihone 
out in the distance from the lurrounding gloom. 

F«elingB of thii kind belong moie to those by- 
gone times when men taw visioiu and dreamed 
draams, when St PVaacis reoeired the Stigmata and 
St Catherine was visited by Angels, than to the 
present day, when the clouds of "advanoed thought" 
hide the angel bees l^om us, and the clinking of 
gold drovna their voices. But even we may now 
and again catch a glimpse of the ivoiy gates, though 
we may not yet see inside the portals, when we leave 
the busy noisy streets with their din still echoing 
in our ears, and enter into one of God's temples 
built in the far-off days when " Art was still Religion." 

Here as we kneel down in the dim hush, and 
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ber writing materials, and settled down to work in 
the sbady part of the terrace, when another visitor 
was announced, a Mrs. Rivers. 

** Why, Auntie,** said Hester (Mrs. Rivers was not 
in any way related to Hester, but she had knovm 
her since her baby days and had been Mrs. Pren- 
dergastV most intimate (nend). *^What are you 
doing here? I thought you were at Viareggio.^ 

'^So I was, but I left there about a week ago 
and went to see my niece at Santa Chiara.^ 

** Santa Chiara! That is where Captain Travers 
18. Did you see anything of him?^ 

^I did. Where is Alison? Is she still quite 
happy about her engagement?^ 

'* Alison is at the service in the Duomo. She is 
certainly quite happy about her engagement — why 
shouldn^ she be? Indeed I don^t think I have ever 
known her happier than she has been since her engage- 
ment. You know how she worships Captain Travers. 
He is coming here in less than a fortni^t, from 
Malta, where he has gone to see his brother off for 



'^He is coming h«re from Santa Chiara mere 
likely, where he has been making love to the Con- 
tessa GhigHardi for nearly a month,* corrected 
Mrs. Rivers. 

Hester started. *' Making love to the Contessa 
Gag^iardi ? ImpossiUe ! * 

*< Nothing is impossible where men are concerned,^ 
said Mrs. Rivers. ^ When did Alison see him last?* 

8 



" About a month ago. He wm bete in FloreDO^ 
staying witli the Fraaen, when he wu telegraphed 
for by his unde — his mother's brother, Mr. Mont- 
gomery. I think I bare told you abont him. He 
ia a voy ridi man and Captain TraverB a believed 
to be his heir. Every now and again Mr. Mont- 
gotn^ takes it into his head that he is dying, and, 
if Captain l.'raTerB ia in Europe, he sends for him. 
One afternoon, when we were at a garden-party at 
the Fr a a ors , a telegram came Irom Mr. Montgomery 
saying l^t he had been (miered to try the hatha 
at Santa Cbiara, that be knew he was dying, and 
that be wanted bis nephew immediately. Captain 
IWvers went off, aaytng he would moat probably 
be back in a week ot ten days, as his uncle's \iv 
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unknown to me, driving in s private carriage. Cap- 
tain T^ven did not recognise me, for mj large 
shady hat and thick white veil pretty well hid my 
free, bat I5 of ooi^rse, knew him at once, and I 
asked Constance who the lady was^ without mention- 
ing that I had reo^pised her companion. She told 
me the lady was the Contessa Gagliardi, whose hus- 
band was in Abjrssinia, and that the man was an 
English officer, home on leave from India. Hk 
name she did not know, but he was a nephew of a 
Mr. Montgomery who had come to Santa Chiaia to 
try the baths. His attentions to the Contessa had 
rapidly become most marked, and were now the talk 
of Santa Chiara — a place not credited as a rule with 
over-squeamishness in affairs of this sort When we 
got back to the pension, I asked Signora Penuod — 
the landlady — about the matter, and received from 
her, information which convinced me that Aliscm 
should break off the engagement at once, and much 
as I hate being the bearer of bad news, I cut short 
my visit and came here, as I thought Alison ought 
to know without loss of time.'" 

^What oug^t Alison to know without loss of 
time, and what are you doing here, Auntie, when 
you are supposed to be at Viareggio?^ asked a firedi 
young voice, and then AUson herself appeared at 
the top of the little flight of stone steps which led 
fix>m the drawing-room to the terrace. ^'I haven^t 
been eaves-dropping,^ she continued as she came down 
the steps. ^I came in by the side door, and when 
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]ieppo told me you were here, I came straight 
through the drawing-room to find jou. Afler this, 
take my advice," kissing Mn. Rivers as she spoke, 
**and don't talk secrets by an open door. And now 
you have decided that Alison ou^t to know"... 
and then for the first time she noticed the disturbed 
faces of the two women. 

"What is the matter?" she asked quickly. "Is 
it anything about Percy — is he ill? Tell me at once." 

Hester rose, she felt she could not witness the 
girPs anguish and shame when she heard of her lover's 
desertion. "Alison, it is very bad news. Auntie 
wiU tell you all, I can't," and she entered the house. 

"It must be about Percy, do tell me at once. 
Auntie." she pleaded. 
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me alone for a little please,^ and she lifted her white 
face to Hester. ^*I am going to my own room,* 
and without glancing at the telegram, but holding 
it tightly in her hand, she left them. And in her 
pretty bedroom with its open casement framed in 
by the banksia roses and passion flowers, she knelt 
down in front of the old ivory crucifix which had 
belonged to her mother, and read the message, which 
only confirmed what she felt she had known for 
years — ^that the man she loved was dead. 

" What is it, Hester? What was in the telegram ?* 
asked Mrs. Rivers when Alison had left them. 

<«It was from his brother in Malta. It said, 
*My brother drowned in the Capri accident Body 
found, funeral to-morrow. Break news to Miss Howard. 
Letter follows.''' 

There was a silence while both women stood look- 
ing almost as white as the girl who had just left 
them, and then Mrs. Rivers spoke. 

**I saw about the accident in the papers," she 
said. "A torpedo-boat-destroyer collided with the 
^CSapri,' and all the passengers were lost, only three 
of the crew were saved." 

"Yes, I saw about it too," said Hester, **and I 
kept the papers away from Alison, because I thought 
she might be anxious, although as it seemed to me, 
without reason, for Captain Travers had written to 
her saying he was going by the * Sorrento' belonging 
to a different line, and sailing two days before the 
'CaprL' He must have changed his plans at the last." 
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" Hester, I think I can trace the worTtlngs of & 
merciful ProvMence in this. Now poor Alison need 
never know the Santa Chiara incident, and that ia 
after all, the saddest part of the whole story." 

"Tm afraid," said He«ter bitterly, "I fail to 
trat* the workings of a merciful Providence in the 
matter at all ; hut I mtist confess that after I read 
the tel^^m my Hi-nt thought was that now Alison 
need never know more than it told, and so I hurried 
in before you had time to tell her anything. Now, 
however, that I look at the matter calmly, I'm not 
quite sure that we are justified in keeping the truth 
from her." 

" Justified, of course we are. What good could it 
r to know all now. IfCai 
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with decision. ^Santa Chiara is a I(mg way from 
Horenoey and it is a place patroniaed almost entirely 
by Italiana — Italians from Rome or Naples. Horen- 
tines hardly ever go there. Hie only English people 
in Santa CSiiara were Captain Trayers, Mr. Mont- 
gomery and Constance, and Constance did not even 
know Ciqptain Travers^ name. It is quite possible she 
knows now, but I shall explain to her the need for 
silence about the whole affair. She is absolutely 
to be depended upon."^ 

^ Very weU, Auntie. It doesn^ quite seem to me 
that we have a right to conceal a thing of this 
kind, but I dare say you know best, and certainly 
Alison has as much to bear at present as she has 
strength for.^ 

And so the matter was settled. 



CHAPTER IV 



"HssruR, I wont you to do me a grsat f&Tour, 
and not to tliink me ungrateAil or unkind whon I 
teU jrou what it is,^ satd Alison, the da; after the 
"Capri" disaster. 

"There i> nothing I would not do for jrou, dear, 
and you maj be sure I «hall not misundsrstand 
any requeit of jours howevu- strange it may seem," 
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Hester looked rather disturbed. '^Do you think 
it wise to go there just now, Alison, in your present 
frame of mind? I admit the peaoefiilness and rest- 
fulness of it aU| and I am reiy fond of some of 
the nuns, for whom I have the greatest respect, but 
with your temperament, Alison, I think a convent 
at all times an unsafe place for you, and particu- 
larly so just now." 

^Oh Fm not going to become a nun," said 
Alison, with a faint smile. ^Fm not nearly good 
enough. I promise you faithfully, Hester, that I shall 
stay only a month there, and that I shall not, at 
all events for the present, think of becoming a nun." 
And Hester, seeing Alison so bent on going, agreed 
Arrangements were made, and a few days later, 
Alison left for Santa Margherita, there to give her- 
self up for a month to memories of him, who, 
although he had come into her life for a brief time 
only, had played such an important part there. 

Why is it that the world usually grudges us the 
short time that we wish to give up to thoughts of 
those who have just been taken from us? We are 
told, **You must not shut yourself up like that, 
and brood over your loss, you are becoming morbid ; 
you must remember your living friends who have 
need of you," with a great deal more of vacant 
chaiF weU-meant for grain. Do we, as a rule, 
neglect the living for the dead? Is it not more 
often the case, once our friends have passed over to 
the further shore, that little by little other friends 
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«uil t-lltvi Itttfcvvt* brgin to take the pliuw in our 
lit«iU Itutl itii'v i>ncc fitl«cl, and odc day, with a shock 
ul )vutM^V| w« HihI Iiuw completely thoae erstwhile 
tkwi uiiM Iwve pwaed out of our livea? Then «« 
u^IumUI t>ur««lv«a fur our heartleaaiieas, and visit their 
|j(K>t*, Kiu) t>v>il«;k thein with flowen — fitting emblems 
uf Mui fkiliitg affeotioBi. But we ore not hesrtlen, 

Mtllv lltllilKII. 

AWm did tiot at first see mach of the nuoa. She 
had H uttinft-room and bedroom in the cait wing 
uf ttiu biiildiiift, away both from the nuns and the 
MtltmiltfiiU (for the nuns of Santa Mai;ghenta were 
Auiiuui tMii-hcnt), and the lay-sister who brought 
hiir iivt niaala and otherwise attended cm her, was 
nut of a communicative turn of mind. Once or 
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round about, who at one time or another had not 
come to her for hdp or advice. The reverend Mother 
knew her power over her own sex, and was very 
fond of exerting it.^ 

** Child,^ she said, **I think I can read your liioughts. 
You are looking at the graves of my sisters there, 
and wishing you were at rest with Aem.^ Alison 
coloured guiltily, though she certainly was not con- 
scious that a longing for Death had occupied her 
thoughts. She was always more or less embarrassed 
in the presence of the Mother Superior, whom she 
looked up to with mingled feelings of reverence 
and awe. 

''Dear,^ she continued, ^I know you are not one 
of us, you are not of our faith, and perhaps you 
may resent what I am to say to you, but think of 
my words only as the words of a woman mudb 
older than you, who once suffered long ago just as 
you are doing now.*" 

^My cousin did not tell you?... how do you 
know?. . . " stammered Alison. 

''No, Miss Prendergast merely said you had had 
a great sorrow and wanted absolute quiet for a 
monlii, but I knew, because, as I have just said, 
I have passed through it aU before you, and I have 
not forgotten, though I am a religieuse. I am here 
at the head of an Italian convent, but I |ira not 
an Italian. My mother was English and my father 
Rendi, both good Catholics, as was the man to 
whom I was betrothed, and who was killed in action 



during the Franco-Prussian war. For a year after 
hie death I mourned aa one without hope, and then 
one da^ ai I knelt in our little village church, 
praying that the call for me to join him might 
oomc lOon, I suddenly, as in a Sasb, saw the wicked- 
ness and selfishness of a life such as I was living, 
and I reoeiv«d there and then the order, aa clearly 
as did the holy Apostlea, to give up my life to 
Qtrkt. A short time atW this I entered a French 
aonvent, and, in course of time, became a nun.*' 

"And did you evei' ragret the step?" asked 
Alison. 

" Never, Devar," rapHed the Mother. " How could 
I ever regret obeying the divine command — for such 
it was — given to me? Indeed, now aa I look back 
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introduction to Sister Cecilia in Florence. She super- 
intends a great deal of lay work there, and she 
would probably be able to help you. And now I 
must go to Vespers. Another day I hope to have 
a longer talk with you, but my time is very fiilL" 
Then, as she reached the door, a thought struck — or 
seemed to strike— her and, turning back, she said: 
^As you have told me that your mother was a 
Catholic, and as you have had some Catholic teach* 
ing, I am taking the liberty of inviting you to attend 
any of our services. Perhaps you would like to join 
us sometimes when we offer up prayers on behalf of 
our departed friends. We have a requiem mass to- 
morrow at six o^docL^ 

In the fortnight that followed, Alison had ample 
time to think over the Mother Superior's suggestion, 
and the more she thought about it, the more she 
wondered if she too, perhaps, had received a call 
such as had come to the Mother in^ the village 
church in the Ardennes, to go out into the world 
and battle on behalf of others against the miseries 
and temptations of which she had heard much, but 
seen little. She had many other conversations with 
iiie reverend Mother, and with a sweet-faced okl 
nun, who, in her younger days, had, along with three 
other sisters, now under the cypresses, waged an 
active warfiBure against the world, the flesh and the 
devfl in the slums of Naples, and, it must be ad- 
mitted that, at this time, in spite of Hester's wam- 
iog^ Alison felt very much inclined to throw in 
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her lot with the little band of woikers at Santa 
Margherita. 

On the morning of the day Alison was leaving the 
convent, as she was saying good-bye to the old nun, 
the Mother Superior entered the room. 

**I have just seen by the Visitor's Book, that your 
Christian name is AJisoD," she said, "and as you 
h:ive so often reminded me of my old friend Alison 
McDoiirild, I have come to ask if by any chance you 
are her daughter," 

"My mother's name was Alisoo McDonald." 

" Was she educated at the Sacr^ Coeur Convent, 
in St. Jacques in Brittany?" 

"Yes, she was there for five years." 

"Then it is the same. My dear, I wish I had 
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together at the Convent. When we said good-bye 
to each other theie, I was betrothed to the man I 
told you of, and she was going home for a sh<»t 
time to her people, before entering a convent; but 
when we met, five yean after, in Siena, she was 
the wife, and I the nun. Your father was with 
her when we met, but he went away and left 
us to oursdves, and we had a long talk about old 
times."^ 

^I wonder,^ said Alison, *^that the name Howard 
and my likenen to my mother, together did not 
lead you to find out before this who I was.^ 

^TIm name Howard conveyed nothing to me. I 
had quite foigotten your mother^s mcuried name, 
tiioQ^ she must, I suppose, have told it me. T9 
me she was alwap Alison McDonald. Your mother 
was one ot the best women I have ever luiown,^ she 
continued. **What a splendid religieuse she would 
have made — so devoted, so saintly,^ and there was 
real enthusiasm in the Mother^s voice, as she spoke 
of h&r old school-friend. **But she was very fond 
of her husband,^ she added, **and you, my child, she 
adored. She told me so much about her little 
baby-girL" 

Tears filled Alison^s eyes. " If only she had lived!" 
she said. ^^I have missed her so much, — since I 
grew up especiaUy— and during these last months.'' 

The Mother Superior drew the girl to her and 
kissed her with real afiection. "You must come 
here again sometime soon," she said, "and we will 
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have a long talk about your mother. I shall tel) 
you all about her in her school days. Promise me 
you will come bock sometimes." 

*'I am only too glad to promise," said Alison. 
" Believe me I shall look forward with great pleasure 
to ray next nsit." 




CHAPTER V 



ESMA 



It was now nearly the end of June, and thtrmo- 
meten at Florence were registering a temperature 
which the wealthier classes were finding trying aUke 
to their constitution and their temper, and conse- 
quently the express trains which left Florence in the 
cool of the eyening were crowded with Italians and 
foreigners bound for the Tyrol, the Engadine and other 
cool mountainous r^ons, or for fashionable sea-side re- 
sorts. The poorer classes, who were obliged to register 
the temperature by the state of their purses, talked of a 
fortnight^s ^villeggiatura^ at the sea-side in the end 
of July, and said how much pleasanter Florence was, 
now that the crowds of ^ forestieri^ had taken their 
departure. 

Hester, who avoided as far as possible the haunts 
of the madding crowd, had rented a villa on a 
dbestnut-covered slope of the Casentine, and it was 
to this villa that she and Alison now went 

The morning after their arrival Hester received a 
letter in an unknown, but unmistakably feminine 
hand. It bore the postmark ^Bruxelles.^ ^Poor 
thing, whoever she is, doomed to spend June in h6t 
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duaty BniBaeb," said Heater looking romid on tiie 
cool shady chestnut-grove in whidi they were sittings 
and enjoying its freshness and greenness by contrast 
with the heat and glaze and dust of the Belgian 
capital. " Why, it's from our cousin — Esm£ Howard, 
you know. l\e only had one letter from her before, 
and that was in reply to one I wrote when her 
father died three years ago. It^s a long letter, I^ 
read it out, shall IP" 

"Dear Hest^, 

"Do you rranember when bther died 
three years ago, you wrote me a very kind letter 
and offered me a home with you, and you also said 
if erer I wanted help I was to write to you at once. 
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^^ These remarks may seem somewhat mmeoessaiyi 
but they are really meant to show you under what 
disadvantages I labour when I am applying for a 
situation. However, in spite of all this, I did suc- 
ceed in getting a situation as resident governess in 
a lawyer^s family in the Avenue Louise, here in 
Brussels. There were four children, and I was to 
talk English to them, take them out walks, accom- 
pany them to and firom school, and sew, and talk 
English to Madame when they were at school^ and 
for this I was to get fifty francs monthly. I need 
not tell you it was a beastly life, and I hated it, 
but I stuck to it, because I knew there was no 
special rush on the part of parents for my services. 

^^ And now comes the worst part The manage includ- 
ed of course a monsieur, — ^you can have no idea, Hester, 
how *les messieurs^ often complicate matters for gover- 
nesses — and one day as I was alone in the schoolroom, 
writing, he came in. He had never done this before, 
and I felt a trifle uneasy, because I hated the way 
he looked at me if he met me when Madame was 
not about. However I said, politely, though frigidly, 
^Bonjour, Monsieur,^ and then, almost before I knew 
what he was about, he put his arm round my waist 
and kissed me. There was a nice heavy round ruler 
lying beside me, so I gave him such a blow on his 
fingers with it, that he actually yelled with pain. 
His fingers were all bruised and bleeding, and he 
really felt very sorry for himself. He was very 
angry, and he turned to me and said: *You little 
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Engliih devil, how am I going to account to m; 
wife for tbisp* — holding up hi* disfigured band. I 
told him to go and tell Madame any lie he liked, 
and pointed out that he now knew how to avoid 
Bucb injuries in the future. *Mon Dien,' he said, 
Tve a good mind to tell Madame the truth, and 
shell turn you out of the house this veiy afternoon, 
and without a diaracter too.* 

'*< Shell make it equally dtaagreeable for you. 
Monsieur,* I said, 'but please yourself; the matter 
is not one that concerns me,' and I walked off. 

"The matter, however, wof one that concerned me, 
for I bad only twenty franca in my possession. (I bad 
just spent most of my three months* salory^-only 
one hundred and fifty fmnca — on a new dress aiid 
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with politeness ? * he asked. I took no notice but went 
on sewing, and wished the ruler were within reach. 
^* Perhaps a visitor who brings a little peaoe- 
offering may be more acceptable than one who 
comes empty-handedy^ he said, taking a little case 
out of his pocket, and holding out a gold chain, 
and pendant with pearls. I still gave all my atten- 
tion to the pinafore I was sewing, so he crossed 
over to the window-seat where I was sitting, and 
said, ^Let me hang it round that pretty English 
neck.^ Then I made a dash for my bedroom which 
was just across the passage, but he was too quick 
for me, he caught me in his arms, the chain and 
pendant fell on the floor, and, just at this moment, 
Madame entered. She got purple with anger. 

* Mademoiselle,^ she said, *you will leave the house 
within an hour, and, Adolphe, I shall discuss the 
matter with you afterwards.** 

**^ Madame,^ I said, ^believe me, I shall be only 
too glad to leave the house as quickly as possible,^ 
(Of course I should have left the first time, but what 
can a girl do in a town where she has no friends and 
only twenty francs?) ^but I beg you to understand 
it was through no fault of mine that this occurred.^ 

^^^I shall understand nothing of the sort,^ she said. 

* Of course it was your fault. It is always the woman 
who is to blame in a case of this kind,^ and she 
spoke with the conviction that comes of experienoe. 
(Rumour is unkind enough to credit her with being 
the heroine of one or two adventures.) 
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'"I bow to your superior knowledge in m&tten 
of this Bort, Madame,' I said, (I really was very 
angry by this time,) 'but I think you will find 
that the rule does not hold when an English woman 
is in question." 

" ' An English woman ! ' she said, and then she gave 
me her full candid opinion of English women, with 
such freedom and vigour of expression that I con- 
cluded the interview by going to my bedroom and 
beginning to pack. 

" So now, here I am in a cheap lodging-house trying 
to get another situation, but my efibrta I know will 
be useless. Brussels is simply swarming with gover- 
nesses with certificates and degrees and all sorts of 
things, and there are also numbers of Em^lish ) 
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bot what can I do? My father too, before he died, 
tdd me if ever I was in any difficulty to go to my 
conain Hester. 

'^Yoor affectionate and distressed cousin^ 
*^EsM^ Gasbielle Howard. 

^P.S. — I forgot to tell you that Unde Davidson 
m America, wrote to me at father^s death and offered 
me a regular yearly sum if I would agree to leave 
mother altogether, but of course I couldn^t do that, 
so I had to write and refuse his offer."** 

^Poor thing,^ said Hester, as she laid down the 
letter. *^I must write by to-day^s post and send 
her a cheque, and ask her to come here. She seems 
a nice girl, don^t you think so, though somewhat 
original? But no, I foigot, of course you would 
not like a stranger here just now. Would you?^ 
she adced considerately. 

^ Ah, a cousin ought not to be quite like a stranger, 
and besides, how should I feel if I knew a girl in 
such straits were refused a. home on account of my 
feelings? Hester, your waifs and strays are increasing 
rapidly, there are two of us now.^ 

** I wonder if incidents like that are common in the 
case of young governesses,^ said Hester musingly. ^ I 
dimH believe Esm^ was in the least to blame, do you ? ^ 

^ No, I don% and I think it was very nice of her 
to refuse Unde Davidson^s money, and horrid of 
him to offer it on such terms.^ 
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" All, lie did it from the best motives. Not un- 
iintiinil!y, he supposed that a wonian who had left 
her husband for some one she pi'efen'ed to him, 
could not be a very reliable guida for her young 
daughter." 

Esnie's father — Captain Howard — the youngest of 
the family had at no time of his life been a. credit 
to anyone connected with htm. As a boy lie had 
been unruly &nd wayward, and it was a great relief 
to hie parents when he managed to get his com- 
mission, and was sent abroad with his regiment. 
Very soon after he obtained his captaincy, a mis- 
guided maiden aunt left her fortune — a fairly sub- 
stantial one — to the handsome man whom she had 
always liked, and whom she believed had been mis- 
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not been a good forcing ground for ihe domestic 
Tirtoes — and, one morning, she disappeared, leaviBg a 
note in which ^e told her husband he was now at 
liberty to many anyone he pleased, as she was on 
bar way to America with an old lover, a Mr. Inmaa, 
who had wished to marry her before Captain Howard 
had appeared on the scene. 

detain Howard took his wife^s departure most 
philosophically. He sent Esm^ to a convent, and 
went on enjoying himself in his own way. 

When Esm^ was fifteen her father took her away 
from the convent, and until his death, when she 
was nineteen, her life was truly spent among all 
sorts and conditions of men. Captain Howard had 
gone through most of his money and had become a 
confirmed gambler, so that, at times, when he had a 
run of luck, Esm^ and he lived in luxury at the 
best hotels, and at other times, when the fickle 
goddess deserted him, they lived in the poorest of 
pensions. 

When Esm^ was about seventeen, Mr. Inman 
died, and Mrs. Howard returned to her beloved 
Paris, there to live quietly on the yearly allowance 
left her by Mr. Inman. During this time Esm^ 
saw her mother several times, for Captain Howard 
had laid no embargo on their meeting. 

Two years after Mrs. Howard^s return, when Captain 
Howard died, leaving Esm^ with only enough money 
to keep her for a couple of years, Mrs. Howard 
implored her to go and live with her, and Esm^ 
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n.greed to do so, partly because she rather liked her 
mother, partly because Mra. Howard had fallen into 
ill-health and needed a daughter's care, and partly 
because it seemed to EsmiJ the only thing to be 
done. When ahe had been three months with her 
mother, her uncle's letter came, but by this time 
Ksm^ was really fond of her mother, who wan fast 
becoming a helpless inralid, so she wrote and refused 
to accept the money under the conditions mentioned. 
After she had spent a year patiently nursing her 
mother. Mis. Howud died, and £smd was once more 
thrown upon her own resources in a world full of 
danger for the young and inexperienced, but which 
had no terrors for tliis girl of twenty who had 
already voyaged over itt stormy waters and knew 




CHAPTER VI 



SXPtAMATIONS 



HsBTER, with her OBual generoeity and kindnest 
af heart, had written a ktter giving a warm wel« 
come to her cousin, and had enclosed a very liberal 
cheque, mentioning that aa it was impossible to do 
any serious shopping in the wilds to which she was 
coming, she might like to get some things in 
Brussels, before leaving. By return of post came a 
letter finom Esm^, saying that she had unexpectedly 
been offered a three months^ holiday engagement 
which she had accepted before Hester^s reply came, 
but that she would be delighted to join them in 
Florence in the b^inning of October. 

It was therefore autumn when Esm^ first made 
the acquaintance of her cousin and of Villa Paolina. 
A party of three is said not to be always conducive 
to the happiest social results, but in this particular 
instance the old law was proved to admit of ex- 
oeption, for Hester, Alison and Esm^ formed an 
extremely happy family circle. 

Esm^ regarded Hester and Alison as beings little 
short of angels, who graced the exalted realm in 
which they moved^ but whose lack of worldly ex« 
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perience entirely unfitted them for the sphere in 
wMch Hhe had m ably played her part "It's all 
vary well for Hester, who has plenty of money, and 
who can write books,'' she once said to herself as 
■he watched tbem one evening walking arm-in-arm 
up and down the terrace, "but there's poor Alison 
without a sou, and who doesn^t know her way about 
any more than a baby.'^ This lack of worldly 
knowledge on the part of her penniless CDUsin 
troubled Eame not a little, and she longed out of 
her own abundance to supply the deficiency. 

Hester snd Alison, on the other hand, regarded 
Esmif aa a strange original being, lovable indeed and 
with a number of excellent traits, such as extreme 
unselfishness, truthfulness, and a placidity and sweet- 
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bat finding even the nomenclature of the subject 
unknown to them, had turned her attention to 
Hester^s French maid, who discussed chiffons with 
intelligence and interest 

The garments Esme had provided herself with 
out of Hester'^s cheque, were all of the latest Pari- 
sian make and fit, and some of them, on a less 
daintily-formed woman, might have savoured of loud- 
ness and vulgarity, bnt on her they never looked 
anything worse than chic and smart Her highest 
ambition in the matter of dress was to look like a 
French fiashion-plate, and it must be admitted that 
she attained her ideal in this respect with much 
more ease than accompanies the achieving of ideals 
in generaL ^ Alison,'^ she said one day, going into 
her cousin^s room, dressed for an afternoon At 
Home, ^tell me honestly — do I look like a Parisian 
fashion plate ?^ (She was wearing a new gown, and a 
new toque — worthy successor of the pale blue velvet 
creation on which she had spent her haitl-eamed 
cash, in Brussek.) Alison regarded her attentively, 
and then sought for an answer which, without being 
untruthful, would yet admit of the truth being 
slightly veiled, but finding none, said, ^^ Fm afraid . . . 
to tell the truth, you do . . . a little, that^s to say."^ 

** Only a little,^ returned the fair vision, disappoint- 
edly. ^ Are you siure? Why I did think Fd managed 
it at lasf* 

It was at this ** At Home^ that Esm^ first incurred 
the shocked and pained displeasure of Mrs. Pritchard, 
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gossip-in-chief to Uie English population of Florence. 
Neither Hester, who was very husy Bnishing an article 
for the " Art Review," nor Alison, who had & head- 
ache, accompanied her, and this first taste of liberty 
after months of irreproachable conventional behaviour 
unfortunately acted on Esm^ like new wine. At the 
reception, which proved to be rather a dull one, 
Eam^ met a sculptor — a Russian of good family wbo 
was very popular at this time in l-lorence. 

Esme had met him frequently, and treated him 
quite "en bon camarade,"^ and now, after half-on-hour's 
conversation, the sculptor proposed that Esme should 
accompany him to his studio on the "etage" above 
Mrs. Pritchard's, see his new work, and enjoy a 
cigarette with him. " Bonne idfe," said Esme, with- 
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logetically and, in a pained voice, explained that the 
carriage was waiting for Miss Howard who was in 
the sculptor's studio upstairs. 

Mrs. Pritchard lost no time. She was a generously 
formed woman and the stairs were steep, but in an 
incredibly short time she reached the second ^^ ^tage,^ 
and rang the door-bell with a peremptoriness that 
brought the sculptor's man without loss of time. 
Mrs. Pritchard asked no question, and offered no 
explanation, she walked straight to the studio and 
opened the door. There were the culprits. Esm^ 
in a comfortable chair, was smoking a cigarette, and 
pouring out a cup of tea simultaneously, and the 
sculptor, seated on the table, was retailing one of 
his best stories. 

^^Miss Howard, Fve come to escort you home to 
Bliss Prendergast, if you are ready to come,^ said 
Mrs. Pritchard icily, taking no notice of the chair 
the sculptor was politely offering her. 

^Thanks so much, that is good of you,^ said 
£sm^ serenely. 

^^ Won't you sit down for a few minutes? Fm 
not quite ready, I should like to hear the end of 
the story — it's an awfully good one, you'll enjoy it. 
Have a cigarette? Ah!" — surprised — ^you dont 
smoke, do you? Then" — to the sculptor who was 
watching the proceedings with interest— ^^ Continues, 
s'il vous plait, monsieur." 

When the story was finished, not perhaps quite 
with the verve with which it was begun, Esm^ rose. 
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r Fin afraid I must go nov," she taid. " tt^s getting 
and I do not like to keep Mrs. PritcharU 
Ivaiting when she has so kindly offered to see me 
' — with a sweet smile to that lady which, how- 
pver, was not returned. 

That evening, at Villa Faolina, after Mrs. Prit- 
Irhard bad left, the three cousins had a long and 
Confidential talk, at the conclusion of which both 
"Heater and Alison felt that the glimpses they had 
nod into Esm^'s ])ast home-life — if such it might be 
xilled— enabled them to understand much in her 
Character that previously rather puzzled them. Up 
I this, Heatei' and Alison had, from motives of 
belicacy, restrained from asking more than very 
General questions i-egarding Esm^s life with her 
father and mother, and Esm^, who was candour 
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Malot nor any one else thought there was anything 
wrong about it.^ 

Hester had promised Mrs. Pritchard to *^ talk seri- 
ously — like a mother^ to Esm^, so she now proceeded 
to the best of her ability to carry out her promise. 

^^That was a little different^ dear, wasnH It? 
Then you were leading a rather Bohemian life, 
now you are living the ordinary social life of an 
English girL I do not say — indeed I do not think — 
there was anything wrong in acting as you did this 
afternoon, but there are many things we must abstain 
from, not because they are wrong, but because they 
are not expedient.^ Hester felt, as she concludtd 
this unexceptional statement, that nature had evi- 
dently intended her to be the Lady Principal of a 
seminary for young ladies. 

^Then the world is being run on altogether wrong 
lines,^ said Esm^ warmly. *' There are two classes 
of things in the world — bright things and wrong 
things — and there ought to be no sub-cla s s e s 
expedient things and non-expedient things. Dont 
you see what a muddle it makes when what is 
expedient may often be wrong, and what is non- 
expedient may often be right? The fact of the 
matter is,^ she added gloomily, ^* the world is getting 
disgustingly evil-minded now-a-days.^ Esm^ spoke 
as if she had lived some centuries ago when a diffe- 
rent state of a£FairB prevailed. 

^'Hiere^s a great deal of truth, of course, in what 
you say, Esm^,^ conceded Hester weakly, wonderii^g 
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Ihow tbe Lady Principal would have met an attack 
lof this sort. " It would be much better in every 
Iway, if we liad only to distinguish between ths 
Iright and the wrong, and had not to take tha 
Iquestion of appearances into consideration; but you 
must, of necessity, take the world as it i% 
I not as it ought to be, and there is no doubt that 
lunder existing circumstances, a girl who enjoys a 
Ismoking tete-^-tcte with a. man in bis studio, u 
lltable to have her motives misunderstood by the 
I world in general, and even, I suppose, by the man 
las well, aometinies.'' 

" Oh, a man doesnt often misunderstand unless he's a 
I conceited fool; and as for the world, I don't cm-e wliat 

I it tliinks of me. I long ago made up my mind that 

I I would never do anything reality wrong, and so loug 
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^EBm^, there^s one thing I want to know,^ said 
Aliion. '*Why are you not a Roman Catholic? 
You were brought up in France, at a convent too, 
and your mother was a Roman Catholic** 

''Of course I ought to have been a Catholic,^ 
replied Esm^ ''and I wanted to, so much, but father 
made me be a Protestant. It^s the one thing I can 
never forgive him for.^ 

"Why would he not let you be a Catholic?^ 
asked Hester. It seemed impossible to associate 
anjrthing like strict-religious views with their Uncle 
Henry. 

''It all came about in this way. I was brought 
up in the Convent; and was taught by the nuns, 
just like the other children, so that I really was a 
Catholic — I am still Catholic at heart — but when 
I was fifteen, just after I left the Convent, father 
took me with him to London, and when there he 
suddenly made up his mind I was to be confirmed 
into the Church of England. You see, though father 
wasn^t what you would call a religious man, he used 
to say women should always have some religion — 
plain women he said needed it all their lives, and 
pretty women when they began to grow old. So I 
was confirmed in London, and I nominally belong 
to the Church of England, but, of course, Fm 
Catholic at heart.'" 

" You forget Esm^ that the Church of England 
is a branch of the Catholic Church,^ said Alison, 
fiuthfiil to Miss Parker^s teaching. , 
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" Ah, retd Catholics will not admit that. TTie priest 
I used to tell us that whate\'er the Church of Eugland 
Ichose to call itself, it was only a Protestant schis- 
|matic body," returned Exm^. 

"Why wouldn't Uncle Henry allow you to become 
I Catholic?" asked Hester. 

"I don't quite know. He had no good reason, 
■any way. He said he admired several things about 
Btbe Catholic Cliurch— its organization, di»>cipliue, 
Ipictureequeness, dramatic instinct, and some other 
Igood points ftbout it, I forget now what they were, 
■but he said it wasn't, as far as he could judge, such 
la good working religion as tlie Protestant one, and, 
was to have a religion at all, I might just as 
Iwell liave a good all-round one," 

"I wish I had known your father, Esme," sud 
iHester. "From oil you tell me about him he seems 
Ito have been a very interesting man." 

s shining 
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clergyman, who was in the same hotel, told him 
about Dad, and brought him to his room. Poor father 
was very weak, but he was quite conscious. He 
turned to the clergyman and said: * Thank you very 
much for coming to see me, but you must excuse 
me if I am ungrateful enough to decline your ser- 
vices. Fve fought under one flag — the DeviPs — all 
my life, and Fve seen a good deal of active service 
too ; and Fm not going to prove false to my colours 
now.^ Those were his last words. It was wrong of 
him, I suppose, but it was plucky — wasn^t it? 

'* The clergyman, a Mr. Hamilton, was so nice about 
it all. He said father would be judged not by men, 
but by a merciful God, and that I must not feel 
he was eternally lost. I shall never forget that clergy- 
man — ^he was the first really good man I had ever 
known. He was quite young, and he had a face 
like SanV Antonino, the good Archbishop of Flo- 
rence — the man Alison read to me about last week. 
If I were to marry a man like that,^ she added 
thoughtfully^ **I should never want either to shoot 
him or to run away from him.^ 



CHAPTER Vn 



LETTER EBOM OVER THE BEA 



The Tcinter ptiMed awa^ very pleasantly, though 
uneventfully, for the three innriRtes of the villa on 
Fiesole, and spriug found Hester engaged on a. new 
book, Alison, in pursuanoe of her aioiB, learning 
sick-nursing at one of the hospitals in Horence, and 
IJini^ trying to decide whether she would marry a 
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•*My dear Nieces, 

*' You will, I hope, forgive me for writing 
to you oollectively, when I tell you that I am 
an old man, in very weak health, and only able 
to write a few lines at a time. I have never seen 
any of you, but that has not prevented me from 
knowing a great deal about you. We have an^ 
excellent private enquiry agency here in New York, 
whose assistance I freely availed myself of befoie 
drawing up my biU. It may interest you to know 
that I have various photographs of you all in 
my possession, that the daily routine of your life 
18 as familiar to me as to yourselves, and that 
Mme. Lami, of the Agency hare (better known 
to you as Val&ie, the Frendi maid who was 
engaged six months after Alison went to live at 
Florence, and who left three months ago **to nurse 
an invalid brother in America ''), reports most favour- 
aUy on you all. I am afraid you may blame me 
lor behaving rather dishonourably, in having you 
all under supervision in this way, but my excuse is 
that as I have a very large sum of money to leave 
bdiind me, it is my duty to do all in my power to 
find out the right person to whom I may with safely 
entrust it. I am a very rich man, and my money 
represents my life-work so I should not like to think 
that it was to be squandered on the whims of a 
silly woman, or, still worse, on the vices of a silly 
woman^s husband. I have no children of my own 
to whom to leave my money, so my thoughts natu- 




nil; go to my only kith and kin — ^tlke diildren 
of my step-sister and itep-brothen. 

"Hester, yoa an the ddeet, so I shall addieas my- 
self to you first As I hare already said, I know 
you well. You are like your mother — stately, hand- 
some, perfectly straight in all your doings, clever, 
reserved, even a little cold perhaps, but generous. 
Love and religion, such important factors in the life 
of most women, have had no place in yours. I am 
not to leave you money, so I may as well give you 
s little advice. Take care, Hester, that when you 
ate bidding farewell to life, as I am now, you do 
not make the discovery that you have missed the 
two best things in it Take warning from me before 
it is too late. Ever since I was twenty, I have been 
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however, accept the ^1000 mentioned in my will, 
and buy something with it, to remind you of one 
whom you have never seen, but who loved his little 
step-sister Dorothy — ^your mother? 

*^ Esm^, I have left you ^500 a year, so you may 
live in comfort, if not in luxury. I am satisfied 
that, taking the character of your parents, and your 
extraordinary upbringing into consideration, you 
have turned out perhaps better than could have 
been expected. You are, so I gather, unlike your 
ooQsins, somewhat frivolous in your tastes, but in 
justice to you I must admit that you made brave, 
if not altogether successful efforts to earn your 
Uving, and your behaviour in nursing your mother, 
and looking after her to the last, is deserving of 
commendation. 

^*And now I come to you, Alison, to whom I have 
willed the bulk of my fortune. I have chosen you 
for one or two reasons. One, and a very potent one 
too, is the fact that I have a special interest in 
you, because I loved your grandmother very dearly, 
in those far-off days when I was a young man with 
my life still before me. As you may perhaps know, 
my grandfather was the parish minister at Craigdar- 
rodi, and the second year I was at Cambridge, I 
went to spend the long vacation with him. While 
there I met your grandmother — ^Mysie Carnegie — and 
I fell in love with her, madly, as young men do — 
or used to — fall in love. I do not know if she knew 
of my love for her, for, as I had nothing to offer 
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ber bat my lart, I did Mot speak of it to her. 
Feriups I mftde a miatake tbere, but it does not 
matter now. 

" I made up my aiind to give op nay Cambridge 
life, and to go iato borineai, for I fdt sure I had 
inheiited nj father's bwouMs capacitiea, and I thooght 
that with the hope of wianiBg Myne, to spur me 
on, I Bhoold BOOB be in a poaitioo to offer her a 
oomftHtabie hom& I tdd her of the change in my 
pro^>ects AB I laid goodbye to her, one day when I 
Miet her on the moor, ■■ die was coming back ircHB 
viMting some cottagen. Here, in New York, with 
the noise and bustle «f the atreetfl in my ears, I 
can dose my eyca, and call up the scene, just as if 
it were only yesterday that we had said goodbye. 
Tbe wind was rustling throui'li the pine t'orest, the 
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Thkt year I did not cue to go to Craigdarroch, 
and the next year my gaand&ther died, to all 
eomieetiaB with My«e*8 kooie was now serered. I 
■efcr allowed niywlf to oaw for any other woman, 
and here, perhaps, I made another mistake, I gave 
aM my thoughts to money-making, and became hard 
and bitter and sdfish. I aonkl not get the one 
thing I wanted, so I woold not accept any of Grod^s 
other good gifts. 

^ And now for the second reaeon why I have ehosMi 
yoo as my heiress. You, I am given to understand, 
after the^ death of yonr lover, made up yomr mind 
to devote your life to hriping oAers, but you find 
yourself hampered in your efforts by want of money. 
I, on the other hand, have got the money to give, 
bat not the years, therefafe, I hand the money over 
to you, so that the two may go together. I have 
such implicit confidence in you, that I have hardly 
bound you down in any way, as you will see fay 
my win. The only two stipulations are (1) that one 
half of the annual income nrast always be spost on 
diarity, and (ft) that before you come into possession 
of the money you are for two years to go out into 
the world and earn your own living. At the end 
of that time, with the experience jtou will have 
gained, you will be in a much better position to 
make good use of the money than at p r e s en t. And 
now goodbye. The doctor tdls me I cannot last 
more than a numth. The thouj^t of death is not 
pleasant to me, but I fed I ean die easier, now that 
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I know iny life will not have been lived altogether 
in vain. If there is another world where we meet 
those we have koown before — which I think quite 
possible — I may see Mysie, and I shall not be 80 
ashamed to meet her, if I know that my money is 
doing good in the world. 

"I have asked my lawyer to post this to yon aa 
•oon as I am dead. I want you to get it before 
his business communication. TTiere is much more I 
should like to say to Alison, but I am too weak to 
write mure now. 

" Your affectionate uncle, 
"Chables Daviuson." 

Charles Davidson was the ion of Mrs, Howard — 
Heater's. Alison's and Esmfs grandmother — by 
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for he had most decided commercial talents, and 
after a time he was sent to America to take charge 
of a branch of the firm there. From that time till 
his death, he had gone on amassing wealth. He 
was a most lucky, though cautious, speculator, and, 
Midas-like, he seemed to have the power of turning 
everything he touched to gold. He lived comfortably, 
even luxuriously, but quite unostentatiously, spending 
not a tithe of his income on himself, so that, at the 
time of his death, he was a very rich man, even in 
that land of rich men, and Alison as his heiress, 
had it not been for the proviso that half the annual 
income was to be devoted to charity, would have 
been, perhaps, one of the wealthiest women in Europe. 




CHAPTER VI 



Tax Hidden acquisition of vealth aJfects difltreiit 
people in different ways. Some there are, who, as 
they gain wealth, lose ^>eir heads, others — we have 
it on good authority — tieir souls. Neither Aliton 
Bor Esme, however, ^owed signs of losing either 
their mental or spiritnai balance on account of their 
unexpected windfall. Five hundred a year represented 
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worker, and to find out, as no mere onlooker can, 
all its woes, and thus, having studied the disease, 
she was, by means of her all-powerful medicine, to 
attempt its cure. 

Alison, howev^, soon found that it is one thing 
to talk g^iendly about going out into the world 
and working, and another thing to find the parti- 
cular work to do. She applied to various teachers* 
and governesses^ agencies, both in England and on 
the continent, and she answered numerous advertise- 
ments for governesses. From the registries she 
received various printed forms which enqutved with 
umxh. minutaiess as to her certificates, or degne^ 
the quantitj and quality of her professioaal experi- 
ence, the social standing of her lamily, her age, 
height, oolooring, and religious views. She filled in 
these inquisitive forms, and letumed them along 
with the necessary entrance fee, and received from 
the various secretaries, letters in reply saying that 
they had much pleasure in acknowledging receipt of 
forms and fees, that they had put her name on 
their books, and that as soon as they heard of 
anything suitaUe they would let her know. 

When three months passed away and Alison 
received no further communication, she inferred that 
nothing suitable had been heard of, and, not un- 
naturally, concluded that there was no great demand 
on the part of parents and guardians for her ser- 
vices, any more than for Esm^s. 

£sm4 who had great faitii in the c or respondence 
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columna of certain ladies* papen, wrote for advice 
to the various editresaes of the "Women's Employ- 
ment" columns. She asked them to advise her on 
belialf of a friend — a gentlewoman, well-edncated, 
cultured, capable, fond of children, but not certifi- 
cated, who was anxious to earn her living as a 
governess. The manageressea of the Employment 
Departments were unanimous in their decision that 
the pnwpects of "Esmfs friend" were not of the 
brightest, though several added that, doubtless, there 
were many tired mothetB who would be glad of 
such a person as mother's help, at a nominal salary, 
or on mutual terms. Others advised "Esm^s friend'' 
to take up some other department of work which 
wns not so overcrowded, though they admitted that 
lifficult to find. One 
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Once she got a reputation for good work she would 
have no diflSculty in getting plenty of engagements— 
at least as long as the craie for lap-dogs lasted. 

In the multitude of counsellors, if there is not 
always wisdom, there is at least variety. 

Alison began to get depressed. It is a hard thing 
to know that you mean well by the world, that you 
are anxious to have an opportunity of spending a 
huge fortune on it, and that because, for a short 
time, you veil your noble motives fix>m its unworthy 
eyes, it will have none of you. 

Esm^, however, felt even more keenly on the sub- 
ject than Alison. She was angry with the world in 
general for not welcoming Alison with open arms, 
for she worshipped her cousin with the adoration 
which a girl who has seen a good deal of not quite 
the best side of the world, often gives to a woman 
a little older than herself, who, having lived a shel- 
tered life, still retains that freshness and bloom 
which, in her own case, contact with the world has 
so soon destroyed. Then, too, Esm^s sympathies 
alwajrs went out to those who were in any trouble. 
When she was only six years old she had fought 
one of the nuns on behalf of a girl of twelve, who 
had received a well-merited punishment. 

Esm^ during the rea'eation-hour, had wandered 
into one of the school-rooms, and found it occupied 
by one of the nuns, and a girl who was weeping 
with somewhat unnecessary vehemence. Esm^ looked 
at the culprit for a minute, and then with dimmed 

6 
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e^es and quivering lips, rushed up, flung her arma 
round her neck, and kissed her. " What's the matter, 
B^telle?" she askad. The weeping Estelle, more by 
signs than by words, indicated that Sceur Louise 
was the immediate cause of her trouble ; the more 
remote cause — disobedience and untruthfulness oa 
her own part — she left unexplained. Then Esmi 
turned round like a little fighting- cock, "You're a 
naughty, bad, cruel woman!'' she screamed, shaking 
her chubby list at the astonished Sister. "I dou't 
love you, and — and the Blessed Marie doesn't either." 
Soeur Louise did not lose her temper; she tried 
to explain to the little volcano in front of her that 
as Estelle had been a very naughty girl, she waa 
now lufTering the results of her misdeeds, and tried 
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daily to study the ^ wanted^ columns in the news- 
papers at Vieusseux Library, and she it was who 
poured out torrents of abuse on an ungrateful world, 
blind even to its own advantages, though, as Alison 
pointed out to her, the world, in refusing to accept 
an uncertificated governess, was only safe-guarding 
itself against incompetency. 

And EsmtTs efibrts were not in vain. One after- 
noon, as Alison was dispensing tea on the terrace, 
Esm^, with flushed face and sparkling eyes, came in 
by the little gate opening into the vineyard. ^ Fve 
got the whole thing planned, and arranged, and 
settled,^ she said somewhat tautologically, throwing 
herself hot and panting into the chair reserved for her. 

**What whole thing?'' asked Hester wonderingly. 

** Why, Alison's going out into the world of course, 
what else would it be? She and I start for Rome 
in exactly a month." 

^ You and I, Esm^?'' asked Alison, with astonish- 
ment. 

^Yes, you and I. Please keep quiet for five 
minutes, both of you, and FU unfold my plans. I 
can't explain properly if Fm interrupted. 

^Fve found out that there isn't much diance of 
Alison's getting a proper rituation as a governess, 
and she's only wasting time waiting for one to torn 
up. She's got to put in her two years, and the 
sooner she b^^ins, the better. What she must do 
is, to go to some big town and give private lessons 
in y^nglinh. I know this isn't an original idea like 
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poodle- wn&hing, but it*s got the ftdvfmtage of being 
pnictical. Now, h&ving settled wkai Alison is to do, 
the next thing to settle is where she's to do it. It's 
not much use going anywhere without introductions 
and recommendations to likely pupils. This after- 
noon I heard of someone who will furnish us with 
these. Miss Simpson, who tcftchei the little Fraaer 
children, told me her sister is giving up work in 
Rome, on account of her health. I asked her if she 
thought her iiister would recommend me tfl some of 
her pupih, as I wanted to go to Itome and earn 
my living teaching English, She said she was sure 
her sister would, and she promised to write to her 
about nie. Of course m go halves in the lessons 
with Alison. I don't mean to keep them all to 
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Esm^s plan did not altogether commend itself to 
Hester, but Alison warmly applauded it. 

** It is real going out into the world, Hester,*" she 
said, ^^much more so than going as governess into 
a private family would be. Esm^^s a brick, and Fm 
more grateful to her than I can say. Come along, 
£sm4 into the vineyard and we^U go into all the 
sordid details unfit for Hester^s polite ears.^ 

And as the two girls, fiill of their new project, 
went away arm-in-arm down the acacia-shaded walk, 
Hester looked after them and sighed: ^^They^U go 
away together out into the world ^ as they say, and 
begin a new life, and leave me lonely here. Well, 
I suppose it is only what I must expect. Even if 
I had married, and had had sons and daughters, they 
too would have formed new ties, and gone away, 
after the manner of sons and daughters. I must just 
continue what Alison calls my * Palace of Art life\ 
and, after all, I can stand solitude better than most 
people." 




CHAPTER IX 



AN INTERVIEW WITH THE MOTHFE srrKllIOR 

"Hide me, Mother! ray Fathers belong'd to the Church 

[of old, 
I am driven by storm and sin and death to the ancient fold, 
I cling to the Catholic Crois once more, to the Faith 

[that Eaves, 
My brain is full of the crash of wrecks and the roar of waves. 
My life itself ii a wreck. . . ." 

Tksnvson. 
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child? Is it not our special duty and pleasure to 
help those who are in trouble of any sort?^ 

**Not those whose troubles have been partly 
brought about by themselves.^ 

^^Most of all those, and, indeed, have we not all 
more or less a hand in the making of our troubles? 
And now, dear, what was the special matter you 
wanted to talk to me about ?^ 

^'I want to become a nun. Mother.^ 

" You want to become a nun,*" repeated the Mother, 
but without surprise. Many women had come to 
her when they reached some rough or dangerous 
part of lifers road, and had requested to be admit- 
ted into the Sisterhood. "What are your reasons 
for wishing to become a sister, Nita?^ 

"None of my reasons are good ones, I know,^ 
she answered half apologetically, half defiantly. " One 
IB, that my present life is unendurable. Life has 
nothing left to offer me now.^ 

"So what is no longer of any use to yourself, 
you wish to give to God. And the other reason?^ 

"The other and the chief reason is that I wish 
to devote my life to praying for the soul of a man 
who met death when he was least prepared for it.^ 

"Your husband?'' 

"No, not Vincenzo — ^though I can pray for him 
too, it is my duty I suppose — but Percy — Captain 
Travers. Mother, let me tell you all about it, so 
that you may understand. You blame Percy, I 
know^ — the Mother's face had hardened when Nita 
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mentioned him — but I was more to blame than be. 
I encouraged him, I led him on, I who know what 
men are, and how weak thej are in the hands of 
a woman thejr lo»e." 

"You know," she b^an, "I loved Captain Tra vers, 
and I was made to marry Vincenzo. He is dead 
now, so I will not say anything against him, but 
he was not a man I could love. I was a good wife 
to him though, at first; hut Baby died, and then 
Percy came bock fW)m India. As soon, almost, as 
he arrived in Italy, he wrote and asked if he might 
come and see me in Rome, but, as Vincenzo was in 
Abyssinia at the time, I said no. Rome is, aa you 
know, a hot-bed of scandal, and, in any case, I knew 
it was better we should not meet 
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and to love another woman, and the fact that his 
motives in doing so are of the best makes no differ- 
ence. However, I too tried to forget. At that 
time I was rather popular in Rome, and I went in 
for a wild whirl of gaiety. I had plenty of money 
at my command, and I spent a small fortune on 
dress and entertainments of all sorts, and I tried to 
make myself believe that I was enjoying myself and 
forgetting. 

** But this mad life was too much for me. I got 
ill and was ordered to go to Santa Chiara, and to 
lead a quiet life there for some time. Now, Mother, 
was not Fate mostly to blame for what followed? 
Almost the first person I met oh the platform at 
Santa Chiara was Percy. He had come to spend 
some time with an invalid imcle there, and had 
arrived from Florence by the train from the North, 
only a few minutes before I did.^ 

^It was an unfortunate coincidence. It need 
have been nothing more,^ said the Mother. 

**Yes, it certainly was an unfortunate coincidence 
— ^most unfortunate. I remember his saying : * When 
we tried long ago to come together. Fate kept us 
i^Murt; now that we try to keep apart. Fate brings 
us together.' ** 

<*My dear Nita, you talk as if you and Captain 
Travers had been mere puppets in the hand of 
Fate. And after all, what is Fate ? Often nothing 
more than a convenient name by which to designate 
all sorts of unpleasant things — Folly, Caprice, 
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wlfishnesa, UcV of idf-coDtrol, minnanagetnent.' Hm 
Mother Superior had often to listen to stories like 
the one Nita was telling her, and abe had developed 
a nmevhat diKoncerting habit of seizing upon the 
bare facts of the nairative, Ageing them from the 
rose-tinted drapery of cuphuistic word-painting that 
enveloped them, and holding them up in all their 
naked defonnity. 

The Contema flnahed slif^tly at this plain talking. 
"I need not waste your time with more details, 
nor recount our inefTectual struggles against the 
ioevitable. Soon we were seeing eadi other daily. 
He would come and have tea with me and, perhaps, 
stay on to dinner, and little by little we ceased to 
struggle, and just drifted along the stream of Fate. . . .'' 

"The stroam of self- indulgence," corrected her 
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little wistfully. It always gave her infinite pleasure 
when one of her **old girls ^ came back to tell her 
how the lessons she had learned in her girlhood^s 
days had safe-guarded her during a time of storm 
and stress. 

** Nothing helped me but pride, Mother. Religion 
is of no use at such a time,^ came the decided answer. 

^You say that, Nita, almost in the same breath 
as you ask to be allowed to enter the convent?^ 

*^ I cannot but say it. Mother, it is true. Ask any 
woman who has passed through a similar experience.^ 

^Is it possible, Nita, that you can delude yoiur- 
self into believing that you are ready to begin the 
training for a holy life?^ 

**No, Mother, I know I am not. I feel angry 
with God. What have I done that He should be 
against me all my life? It is such an unfair fight, 
God against a mortal, God against a woman.*" 

"Silence! Nita," said the Mother angrily — "a con- 
vent is no place for blasphemy. You are talking like 
a spoilt child; you seem to think we are put into 
the world to have every wish and whim gratified.** 

"On the contrary, I have the best of reasons for 
knowing we are not; but do not let us talk of this 
any more, it only makes me bitter and angry; and 
at least I have to thank God for Vincenzo's death. 
I think I wrote at the time — six months ago — and 
told you he had died of fever in Abyssinia. And 
now I am free to take the veil and spend my life 
in prayer for Percy. Do not refuse to take me as 
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a sister, MotBer. I have plmty of money, and my 
whole life will be one of penitence, if only I may 
save his soul.^ 

"You seem to be overlooking your duty to your 
own soul. What you aek, Nito, is impossible — at 
present I mean; you are in • state of rebellion 
against God, against the Church, against everything 
good; but I know you too well, Nita, to believe 
that this state of mind will continue for long. Come 
back to me again, my diild, when you are yourself, 
and then I will gladly discuss the matter with you. 
I do not conceal from you that your offer is a 
tempting one, for evil days have fallen upon the 
Chun± — you may perhaps have heard of the powerful 
anti-Catholic movemsnt in Austria — and never were 
and workers more needed than now, but I 
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someone to assist Sister Thdrfese in our new orphanage, 
and someone to join Sisters Claire aad Julietta at 
Villamagna in the Maremma, where cbolera is at 
present raging, and the peasants are dying in num- 
bers daily. You had better go to the orphanage, 
you like children, and. . . .^ 

^Let me go to Villamagna, please. I will dony 
best to be of use,^ said Nita, though as she spoke 
she turned white, for she had all the Italian horror 
of pestilence and death. 

^Remember the work will be of the hardest and 
most loathsome nature, and the people are all poor 
fiaher-folk, with only the barest necessaries of life.^ 

^Yes, yes, I know. I have been in that part of 
the Maremma. I shall go into Siena this aftemocm, 
get what is necessary in the way of medicines, wines 
and nourishing foods, spend the night in Siena, and 
leave by the morning train for Villamagna.'' As 
she spoke the colour returned to her face, and her 
whole attitude expressed energy and capability. 

When Nita left the room, the Mother said to hersdf : 
^She will be a god-send to those two poor Sisters; 
but have I any right to let her risk her life there? 
Such a gift as the Contessa Gagliardi is not offered 
to the Church every day, and in my own special work 
how useful ifhe could be to me — but not as a nun— 
and not just yet ; she is too impulsive and uncontroll^, 
but later, when life's discipline is beginning to tell 
on her, I should find her invaluable. Grod grant she 
return safe from Villamagna!" 
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CHAPTER X 



IM THE KTtlNAL CITY 



"May I come in?" 

"Come in" replied a voice in which dejection 
and resignation were mingled. 

A tail good-looking Bngliahman, datlc-haired, with 
a pair of frank honest brown eyes, entered, cairy- 
iog a large bunch of Gloire de Dijon roaes. 

Tve brought these for your acceptance, Mes- 
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the five-hundred-franc note to change at Cook^i 
about the only place where they don't give you bad 
money. I saw her put the note in her piu'se before 
she started, but, when she got to Cook^s, it wasn^t 
there. On the way to Cook's she went to the Post 
Office for stamps, to a shop for soap, to another for 
hat-pins and hair-pins, and to Piale's for an English 
newspaper — a luxury we don^t often indulge in. She 
doesn't remember seeing the note in her purse at 
any of these places, but thinks it probable she took 
it out of her purse at the Post Office and laid it 
down when she was getting the stamps. What is 
the use of my trying to keep house economicallyi 
and walking a mile to get loaf-sugar at fifty cen« 
times a libbra, instead of at sixty, when Alison 
diucks away five hundred francs like this?^ 

^Have you been to the police about it?^ asked 
Ligertwood, remembering that most women are 
unbosiness-like. 

<*No,'* said Esme, **and we haven't been to the 
Pope either; the one would help us just as much 
as the other. You know whiat the Italian police- 
system is.'* 

**Yes, it certainly leaves a good deal to be 
desired. This would be a rather serious matter, 
were it not that I do not for one minute believe 
you are real teachers or governesses, or whatever 
you call yourselves. It has always seemed to me 
that you are only playing at teaching." 

^Playing at t^udiing!" echoed Esm^. *^ If you caU 
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living in two roomi on the fourth 'Aage^ lubdrting 
cbiefl}' on macaroni and vageUUa, and miking milea 
to give a leaeon at aerenty oentimea an ikom—plasf' 
ittg, then all I can aay is that yoxa idea of play 
differs considerably from miuA." 

"May we return the compliiaent," said AUion, 
"and say that ever since we knew you, we have felt 
sure that you are not a genuine artist, bat tiut 
you are playing at painting.^ 

"Oh . . . my . . . my pictures, I suppose, give me 
away" said the brown-eyed artist rather sadly. 
"They do betray the amateur, Pm afraid.'" 

"No, no, I didsH mean that at all," said Alison 
quickly, sorry that her rather dumsily-worded remark 
should have been so interpreted. "What I reJly 
nionnt wns, that vou don't wear flowir 
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**There*s not much to tdl. We're not women 
with a past worth mentioning, there's nothing 
romantic or interesting about us, so here's our story 
in a nutshell. Alison is here in Rome to make a 
special study of the sorrows and sufferings of man- 
kind, and Fm here tp look after her, and act as 
keeper generally, though^'-^gloomily, as her thoughts 
reverted to the tragedy of the morning — ^^ I don't seem 
to make a success of the business.^ 

^Oh I see,^ said Ligertwood, interested, but per- 
haps a trifle disappointed, for he disliked scribUing 
women, ^^Miss Howard is a novelist and is here 
collecting material." 

*^No, no; Alison is studying the woes of the 
world with the object of relieving them, not writing 
about them.'* The artist still looked slightly puzzled. 
Esm^s explanations often had the appearance of 
deamess without the reality. 

"I see you're slightly mystified," said Alison. "I 
am here because a relative left me some money to 
spend on helping people in trouble, and he wanted 
me to go out into the world for two years first and 
get to know what is needed in the way of help, 
how it can best be given, and so on." 

^Wasn't it rather rough on you to have not only 
to take the responsibility of distributing the money, 
but to have to give up two years of the best part 
of your life in a quest after sorrow and suffering, 
and everything that human beings most naturally 
avoid?" 
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At this stage Esm^ left the room, cunning &» 
Totea with her. "I think they'll nunage witboat 
me for a bit,'' she s&id to henelf. 

" No," anawerecl Alison, " for some time before mj 
uncle died I had been miserably oonadoua of what 
a selfish life I was leading, and I was aching to be 
able to do something to help my feUow-creaturea, 
only, aa I had no money, and no experience, my 
hands were tied. Don't you think that wa all, undar 
ordinary circumstances, lead frightfidly aelfiah lireaF • 
If we are properly housad, clothed, fed and amused, 
we are quite satisfied and never trouble ounelves 
about our less fortunate sisters and brothers. And 
the wont point about it all is, that we know quite 
well we are selfish and we don't care." The short- 
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that sort of thing ** — "but if I might give you a 
hint. . . .^ 

At this moment Esm^ returned carrying a large 
copper bowl filled with the roses. "The only hint 
of any use to us at present, is how to live in Rome 
on next to nothing a day,^ she said. 

"Thafs rather a big order, but I think I can 
help you to a certain extent at least. A little 
American girl, I know — an artist — who got rather 
down on her luck, found out a place where she 
could live in something approaching comfort, on 
three francs a day. It is a sort of Women^s Gub — 
The Home for Failures she used to call it, as all 
the women she met there were failures in some 
profession or other. There were unsuccessful artists, 
journalists, teachers, singers, etc. Only professional 
women are received there. The house and some 
fhnds were, I believe, left by an Englishwoman — a 
miniature painter — who after twenty years of un- 
successful struggling in Rome came into a small 
fortune, and, out of gratitude, she founded this home 
to be of service to any other women who found life 
in Rome as difficult as she herself had. Why I 
specially recommend you to go there is because yoo 
will have an excellent chance of seeing there some 
of the conditions of life under which women-workers 
make such a plucky fight for existence. I remember 
when Miss Stoddart — the American girl of whom I 
spoke — was there, she said she came across numbers 
of awfully sad cases. If I were you,^ he continued. 



4 



■5 a briUiant tbooglit stnx^ him, **I wonld ^lend 
ftll tbe moneT on woukii, tbej are radlv much 
pluckier th&u men, don't grrc in so cmOt, and 
{Eenendlv manage to look hrigfat and nnil ipg througfa 
troubles that would make a nan go and banghim- 
•df. Besides, men an toi^Jbcr and it's good for 
tban to rouj^ it along br a bit* 

Til tbink onr vour soggntiaa,* nid AUxMi, 
wbo bad too mucb Scots Uood in ber veins to 
ever commit herself to a hasty decision; "but you 
■ee the rooncv was left by a man, so he might Dot 
like to see his own sex left ont in the cold." 

" If he was anything of a man he would certainty 
say 'place aux dames,* and now,^ and Ugertwood 
lool;«l rather ^lifliiic-Fart-d as Le made hi* re-iue>t 
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^^And now,^ broke in Esm^, ^tell us all about 
yourself. Remember we know nothing except that 
your name is Ligertwood, or, at least, that you call 
youi'self by that name, that you live on the first 
floor of this house and paint pictures — beautiful 
ones, I think — and that you were awfully good to 
us the first day we came here, when that bullying 
'cocchiere' was so rude." 

^^ Like you, Fm afraid I haven^t got a past worth 
mentioning, or, for the matter of that, a present or 
a future either, Fame is not for me. My name, in 
spite of Miss Esmd^s insinuations, is Ligertwood, and 
I have a reasonable amount of money and a little 
place in Kent. I was educated first at Winchester 
and then at Oxford, where I neglected my work 
sadly, because I fancied my talents lay in another 
direction, and wasted a considerable amount of time 
trying to make up my mind whether I should become 
a sculptor like Michael Angelo, a painter like Titian, 
or merely an ai*t-critic like Ruskin. After leaving 
Oxford minus a degree, I went to India to visit a 
cousin there, and to get some shooting. Then I put 
in three years at home trying to do my duty as a 
country squire interested in cows and pigs, and failing 
in that as in everything else. Finally, two years 
ago, I came here, and did the first hard work of my 
life in Signor Vespignani^s studio. 

" Slowly, however, it has been dawning on me that 
I shall never be able to say : ^ AnchMo son pittore.^ 
I am no painter, though I can produce what some 
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of my lady frieQcU call 'little ducks of pictUKi.* 
There, I have brought you up to the present date, 
and what ia to come after I do not know any more 
than you do." 

"I hope you don't mean to leave Rome," said 
Esm^ "you are such a help and comfort to us." 

" You may rely on my not leaving Home as long 
as I can be of any use to you ; and now, if you care 
to go out, I can take you to the Club, wait outside 
while you go in and make arrangements, and then 
we mif^t go on to San Pietro. There is a * fiinzione' 
on there, for which I have got tickets." 

As £sm^ put on her hat she said to herself: 
**He's in love with Alison, I know he is~>it isn't 
likely I could mistake the symptoms — and she doesn't 
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suppose poor Mr. Ligertwood is another of Esm^s 
victiins. I do hope she won^t play with him, and 
then say she never meant anything but friendship, 
or whatever it is she does say to the poor 
wretches. He is far too nice a man to be treated 
like that"" 




CHAPTER XI 



THE HOME FOK FA1LVBK3 



Alison and Esme had been lucky in applying for 
adminxion into the Home at a time when it was 
unusually empty. As a rule applications for admit- 
tance had to be sent to the Diroetrice months before- 
hand, so much was the Club in request. The two 
girls arrived at the Home early in the afternoon, 
and the Directrice — a toll, stout, good-natured, capable 
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her father a jeweller here in Rome. They were very 
well ofF at one time, and she was engaged to a 
Capitano Bartoloni of good family, but without a 
' soldo ^ in addition to his pay. They were to be 
married very shortly, when, suddenly, her father 
failed, and she broke off the engagement at once, 
as she would not go to her husband without a Mot\ 
Some say she was foolish, but not I. The saints 
know wives have a bad enough time at best,^ (the 
Directrice had been married three times, so she felt 
she had sufficient data on which to generalise) but, 
Dio Mio, even the devils might pity a dowerless 
wife! Signorina Pacetti is very musical, sings and 
plays beautifully, so she tries to get music pupils, 
and engagements to sing at receptions, and thus to 
earn her living. But 'tis uphill work for her, poor 
thing, and it's all she can do to earn enough to pay 
her way! 

^^ Next to La Bella sits a Grerman — Fr&ulein Ewald. 
She teaches Grerman and is a very learned woman, 
but she's as sour and bitter as an unripe lemon. 
She does not get many pupils, so we live in hope 
she will soon return to the Vaterland of which we 
hear so much. She has never a good word for Italy. 
It is always Germania, Germania, from morning to 
night. Keep out of her way I advise you, for she 
hates the English, and, being a German, she has no 
manners, but just says what she thinks. She is the 
only one of us you will not find ^simpatica'," she 
added complacently. 
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" Yoa two are to lit on mj rtj^t hand, uid beude 
you will be Madame Kirilov — a Kiuaian, but a very 
nice little woman. Vm afraid she will Bcandalise ;ou 
Knglish, fbr die amokea cigarettes all evening — indeed 
we all take a turn some evenings," she confessed, 
feeling it was better the; should know the wont at 
once. ** Her husband ii a professor in St. Petersbui^ 
but they do not get on well together, so she has 
left him and come here to study at Signor VivarellTa 
studio. She has talent and she will succeed. 

" On the other side of the table is Signorina MorandL 
She writes for some of the ladies' papers, and for some 
of the dailies too. She is a veiy amusing talker — if 
she could write as she talks, her fortune would be 
made — and she knows more about the scandals of 
Rome than anyone else living. When she is not too 
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'^And now I must go, and leave you to unpack. 
How young you are, you two, to be doing for your- 
selves in the world, like this. To my mind you^re 
muck too young and pretty to be going about by 
yourselves, but English people have their own ways. 
Often I say to myself when I see a young English 
girl going about by herself with her Baedeker, as 
independent as you please : * My word, if you were 
my daughter, you wouldn^t be trapesing about like 
that, ^tis sitting at home sewing yoiu: trousseau youM 
be,^ but, bless you, they don^t seem to come to any 
harm, so I suppose it^s all right, and so few of them 
get married that it^s hardly worth making a trousseau 
on the chance. 

^ And now, remember, strangers you may be here 
in Home, but youVe got a friend in me — in me — 
do you understand?^ and the Directrice, to emphasise 
her words, slapped her broad motherly bosom with 
a plump white hand. ^ You come to me if anything 
goes wrong, and Fll do my best for you. And now 
make yourselves at home with us, for we^ all like you, 
and you^ll like us I think — all except 'La Tedesca\^^ 
And then, after bestowing two substantial kisses, she 
left them. 

That evening Alison and Esm^ met at supper the 
five with whose history they had previously been 
made acquainted. The Directrice introduced the 
new-comers to the others and they were pleasantly 
welcomed to the Club, by all except the Geiman. 
She, on her part, looked at them with an expression 
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the reverse of friendly, and said : " If jrouVe come 
here to teach English you may as well go back at 
once to where you came from. There's no room for 
you here. Rome is fiill of hungry Englishwomen 
trying to give lessons. And please dont aslc me to 
intruduce you to any of my pupils, for I make it 
a rule never to give introductions." 

"lliank you," said Alison outwardly calm. "We 
should not think of troubling you in the matter," 
and, as she spoke, she gave a significant pressure 
under cover of the table to Esme's foot, meaning 
thereby to indicate to that young person, who waa 
evidently eager to rush into the fray, that the present 
was one of those times where silence is golden. 

The Directrice who, although she did not under- 
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BB they are — all except my husband,*** she added, with 
a laugh. ^^And, ma foi, think how dull we should 
be without them. When Fm forty, perhaps I shall 
say good-bye to the dear creatures, and think only 
of Heaven and the angels; but, grazie k Dio, Fm 
not forty yet." 

^I suppose it is better to say good-bye to them, 
than wait for them to give us the good-bye,** said 
Signorina Morandi thoughtfully. ** Fm afraid, Madame 
Kirilov, you and I will find it a bit dull in Paradiso," 
and she sighed. 

"Don't you worry, you're neither of you there yet, 
or anywhere near, as far as I can judge,** said the 
Directrice soothingly. 

**Why do you say you are afraid you'll find 
Heaven dull,** asked little Bianca shyly, her pretty 
brown eyes open wide with surprise. This aspect of 
Heaven was not one that had been brought to her 
notice in the convent where she had been educated. 

Signorina Morandi's voice lost its metallic ring 
as she answered her. Everyone in speaking to 
Bianca used the tone of voice in which one speaks 
to a &vourite child. 

"Piccina, Heaven will be all right for you. You'll 
not find it dull. I only meant that Madame Kirilov 
and I would miss the masculine society to which 
we've accustomed ourselves.** 

^ But men go to Heaven as well as women,** said 
Bianca, wondering where Signorina Morandi had 
received her religious training, and trying to find 
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out if she were in jest or eunest When Madame 
Kirilov and St^orina Morandi irere talking, Bianca 
often found it very difficult to know whether they 
were speaking serioualj or not 

"Yes, (ome men do, probably," answered this 
authority on the population of Paradise, "but so 
many miss the way, that Fm afraid the male element 
there won't be a strong one." 

" Nonsense, men are just as good as women, erety 
bit — if not better," said Signorina Pacetti, tiiinking 
doubtless of her lost Capitano, and appealing to 
Madame Kirilov who had championed the sex at 
the beginning of the coovenation. 

"My dear girl, I can't follow you there. Of their 
goodness I am unable to speak," with an eipresaive 
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truth — ^I know there are bad men; one reads in 
the papers of men taken up for forging, and swind- 
ling and absconding with stolen money, and all sorts 
of crimes, but then one never really comes across 
these people. And Fm sure you are not in earnest 
about there being no good men in Italy — why in 
Florence we knew some, though we knew very few 
Italians.^ Alison was speaking almost without know- 
ing what she was saying, for her mind was in a 
whirl, and she was nearly on the verge of tears — 
tears of acute disappointment and vanishing illusions. 
TUs murky moral atmospha:^ was new to her, and 
she could not find her way. Her sense of humour, 
however, came just at the critical moment, and saved 
her for the time being. She could not help pictur- 
ing up the scene at the table, if she suddenly and 
unexpectedly burst into tears. 

Those fortunate people who have been sent into 
the world equipped with a genuine sense of humour 
have at their command an Excalibur or a Durindana 
that will help them in most difficulties. 

Alison^s poor little speech amused Madame Kirilov 
and Signorina Morandi, but it pleased the Directrioe. 

^That is as it should be,^ she said approvingly. 
** You are young, and it is but right you should talk 
like that. If a girl doesn^t believe in the goodness 
of men before she is married, she never will aftar- 
wards.'* 

^*6ive us your opinion of men, Signora Alunni,^ 
said Signorina Morandi, addressing the Directrice, 
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** you havo had plenty of experience, end know the 
fuitmol well.^ 

"Experience!" repeated the Directrice proodly. 
**I should just think Fve had experience — a father, 
a stepfather, four brothers, three husbands and five 
sons. How does that total up? If I don't know 
men, who does? Poor things they are at best, 
too I Though I like them, Fm not blind to their 
faults (to do her justice she was not). As Fve just 
told you Fve had three husbands — three too many 
I say — and I willingly give the results of my varied 
experience to any of you who may be contemplating 
matrimony. My advice is — humour your husband, 
feed him well, and flatter him, laugh at his little 
jokes, and don't let him sec how he bores you, and 
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even the great men in the Santa Scrittura were hot 
poor creatures, from Adamo, who tamed round and 
told tales on his wife, down to San Pietro. Heaven 
forbid I should say anything against the Saints, and 
especially against St. Peter, here in his own town, 
but if he^d been a woman he wouldn^t have tunied 
tail tiie way he did, just when the holy Gee^ needed 
him most. All I can say is we must be tiiankfbl, 
we women, that we^re made after a different pattern," 
conduded the Directrice piously. 

When this interesting conversation came to an 
end, Alison went upstairs to the little terrace on the 
roof of the house, where £sm^ shortly after joined 
her. The Club was situated in a street between the 
Piazza Navona and the river, and the house being 
higher than its neighbours, commanded from the 
roof an extensive view of Rome. 

It was a clear moonlight night, and Rome cer- 
tainly appears to greater advantage when the sins 
of omission and commission — but chiefly commission — 
of its municipality are decorously veiled by the soft 
misty moonbeams, than when the merciless rays of 
the sun seek out and expose all we would so gladly 
escape seeing. 

Overhead there was the dear deep sapphire sky 

wiiii its myriad points of light, whispering — to those 

who oared to listen — of peace and purity and destiny ; 

while down bdow were the narrow, crowded streets, 

speaking in all too strident tones of humanity with 

its joys and sorrows, of sin and of death. There, 

s 
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on the narrow pavement, a father hastening to bring 
a cloctor to his sicic child jostles against a pair of 
loven sauntering along arm in arm and talking of 
their future home. Here in the street — the people 
oarefiilly making way for him and his attendants — 
is a priest on his way to administer the last sacred 
rites to a dying man, and aa he hurries on, his 
cassock is splashed by the mud from the whe<^ 
of a carriage fiill of merrymakers, who, involuntarily, 
lower their voices and hush their laughter as they 
pass him. 

In front, the Tiber glides underneath its bridgea 
with a calm dignified tlow, as befits an ancient 
historical river rich in precious memories of great 
heroes and of brave deeds ; and as it passes under- 
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But a greater building than ^^the mole which 
Hadrian reared on high^ and one built to serve a 
nobler aim, attracts the attention, for looming out 
against the moonlight sky, and forming a connecting 
link between Heaven and Earth is the majestic cross- 
crowned dome of St. Peter\ designed by the great 
master-mind to be ^pid grande ma non piii bella^ 
than her sister in Florence. 

*^Isn^t it a lovely scene ?^ asked Alison, slightly 
turning away her face as she spoke. 

** Yes, it is; but what's the matter? You're crying, 
AUson.'' 

^* No, no, Fm not ; only, Esm^, I feel so wretched. 
This is a horrid home, and those are hateful women.'' 

*^I was afraid you'd be getting upset, thou^ 
reaUy, after all, they didn't say anjrthing except that 
men are more or less a bad lot, and, I suppose, so 
they are. Father always said they were, and he knew." 

^We can't go on living here, Esm^; you don't 
mean to say you like it?" 

*^I prefer it to the chance of a bed in one of 
the parks, or in the Coliseum. With exactly seventy- 
eight francs, fifty centimes in our joint purse we 
can't afford to be fanciful in our tastes. Besides, 
Alison, be reasonable, dear, you can't with justice 
call them all * hateful women.' What have you to 
say against Bianca, or, for the matter of that, 
against *La Bella'? And the Directrice is very 
kind-heai*ted, even if her ideas on matters matri- 
monial are not exactly of an exalted order." 
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"Aud what of Madame Kirilov and Signorina 
MornndiP*' asked Alison. 

" Well ! of couree they're Dot exactly the type of 
perfect womanhood that poets and people of that 
sort rave about, but they are much better women 
than you think them to be.'" 

•'ITiey are flippant, coarse, vulgar." 

"Oh, I dare say they are all that, but they have 
got piles of good qualities too. You have met to* 
day ft type of woman quite new to you — the woman 
who has just dragged herself up somehow, who has 
struggled unaided over a good many rough placea, 
who has to depend on herself for everything, who 
haa seen a good deal of the dark side of life, and 
very little of the bright, and who, consequently, is 
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— they have always got a very soft spot in their 
hearts for any Bianca who may come in their 
way — they show a bright face to the world, and 
go smiling through a whole host of troubles and 
worries. They work very hard, and pay their way 
along; they look neat and trim and almost well- 
dressed on very little — their whole wardrobe wouldn't 
cost as much as one of your evening dresses. They 
are always ready to help a friend in distress, and 
they stick to each other through thick and thin. 
You see I know them well, Fve lived among them 
— ^in fact, I was one of them till Hester gave me a 
hand up the social ladder. Of course Fm talking 
of Bohemians of the best type, not the Bohemians 
of novels, who are wonderfully picturesque and 
wonderfully non-moral. That's the right term to use, 
isn't it? If people are both wicked and picturesque 
they're non-moral, if they are only wicked and not 
picturesque they are immoral. 

**Fraulein, the acidulated, belongs of course to a 
different class,''Esm^ continued. *^I think she is a 
member of the same poisonous species as those three 
Simpson old-maids in Florence, — you remember, — 
each one more vinegary, envious and spiteftil than 
the other." Esm^ had suffered at the hands, or, 
rather, the tongues of the ** Simpson Cats" as a 
much-tried public styled them, so she spoke with 
some warmth. 

"I expect you're quite right in all you've said, 
only I had formed such a very different idea of the 
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women we should meet here," said Alison. "Fm so 
tirad of the ordinarj' smart, flippant woman, and I 
hftd fancied here we should be among women who 
had leamt at least that life is earnest." 

" Leamt that life is earnest ! I should think they 
hnve. The J leamt that when they were babies 
almost. Yuu don't suppose, do you, that they find 
life a jest r My dear Alison, the fact is that you're 
only finding out yourself how thoroughly earnest life 
is, and you tliiiik everyone b still in the state of 
darkness from which you've just emerged. Why, you 
are still iiliuking — the strong light lias dazzled your 
eyes so that you can't see clearly yet." 

" I'm afraid it has. I do wish, Esm^, I had been 
brought up like other girls — with girl companions. 
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pertinence on my part to lecture you, but you^re 
helped me so much — I have improved a little 
since I knew you and Hester, haven^ I? — so I 
want to give you a little help in return. You 
see I do know the world so much better than you 
do. And now let us go to bed, there^s nothing 
so bad for the complexion as serious talks and 
late hours.^ 




CHAPTER XI 



MADAHE BENANa LODGEBS 



" Wmv eei Mt zat you veel not convene le Frentdt 
vit me? You read eet so veel and queek. You speek 
eet not bo good, HeinP" 

"You've hit the right nail, roy boy. I 'speek eet 
not 9o good,' and, besides, I would not on any ac- 
count do what would deprive rae of the pleasure of 
witnessing your clever manipulation of my motlier- 
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had only two points in common — ^talent and poTerty— 
but they were quite powerful enough to draw them 
dosely together. 

Jules Le Clerc had spent all his life in Paris, 
while the Englishman — ^Tresham by name — ^had come 
to Paris little over a year ago, but they had both 
entered Monsieiu: de Latour*s studio at the same 
time — eleven months ago now, and, five months 
afterwards, they had set up housekeeping together. 

Their establishment was of the most modest nature, 
consisting of a tiny studio shared by both, a still 
tinier bed-room owned by Tresham, and a little pigeon- 
hole at the back of the studio, dignified by Jules 
with the title of ^chambre k coucher,^ — their meals were 
in keeping with their rooms. In the morning, before 
going to Monsieur de Latour*s, the capable Jules 
prepared a simple repast of coffee and rolls. At 
twelve they lunched — or, rather, dined — at a restaurant 
frequented by the art-students, where for a franc a 
fairly substantial meal of three courses was provided ; 
and in the evening Madame Renan, their landlady, 
served in the studio an extremely simple, but well 
cooked supper. The Englishman's one luxury was 
his daily bath; the Frenchman's, his Sunday 
festivities. 

This evening Jules was in a talkative mood. He 
frequently was. 

"We are what you say * chums,* n'est-ce pas?** 
expressively spreading out the palms of his hands 
and shrugging his shoulders. 
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"Granted we sre diunta, wd], what then?" replied 
Tresham, filling hia pipe. 

'*' Churns,^ c^eet 4 dire— friends of heart should know 
zehistoireofseoder. I teUyouall,yoa tellmenozing." 

**I heard you ♦■lUng about me at the studio 
yeaterday," — Jules looked uncomfortaUe and won- 
dered how much hii companion had heard — "and 
that rascal Godet wemed to tell you a long story 
about me. Was it not a satisbctory me?" 

"Ah, Godet," retunied Jules, in a depreciatoiy 
tone of voice. "He knows not more zan I." 

"What did he tell you about meF" persistad 
Tresham, whose curiosity was aroused. 

"He swear you are an English MUord — grand 
Seigneur." 
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^'More likely an affaire d'^argent,* said Tresham, 
taking out five sous from one pocket, and a franc 
from the other, and contemplating them thoughtfully^ 
"But tell me about these affairs of love and honour, 
only don^t make them too sad.^ 

" £et ees the idea of myself,^ said Jules, in order 
that Tresham might understand the romantic story 
was not the result of collaboration. 

'*A11 right, go ahead."* 

^You are ze English Ifilord, peut^tre, I do not 
know eet ees possible, oertainement you are gentle- 
man. You love one demoiselle^ spirituelle, ravissante, 
bat she love you not. You say *I yeel not despair, 
I haf talent, I veel make myself famous like Raphael 
and zen she veel lof me^; and you leave ze patrie, 
and come to Paris, and you work so hard as possible 
all ze days, and^. . . • 

^ Jules, if you let your Imagination run riot in 
this way you will soon be painting * Dreams" and 
< Fancies' like Godet" 

^Nevaire! so let me die first,"" said Jules piously, 
"but eet ees not ze imagination. At ze atdier zay 
all say. * Ah, eet ees une affiure d"amour which send 
ze Englishman here." Grodet say you lof ze wife of 
your friend, perhaps, and you come here to work 
and to forget, but I say : * No eet ees not ze custom 
of ze good English to lof ze wife of one oder man ; 
eet ees only here in wicked France zat ve do suck 
vaire bad zing." Ees eet not so?"" concluded Jules, 
with a grin. 
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"II y en a long k din Uh-deMa^ non ami, bat 
j'ouV not far wroug. As a nile, EnglUimen do 
prefer loving tlieir own wives to those of their 
neighbours, but there an exceptions, there are ezcep- 
tionH," replied TVesham, banning to clean a rather 
neglected palette. 

"So you veel not tell me, you veel not ^ve m 
confidence to your chum F et mot, I haf told you of 
my Eliee". . . . 

"Yes, you have, old feUow, and of Marie sod 
Pauline and Violette and all the others. You've 
been as generous of your confidence as of your love. 
And now Vm going out for a little stroll before 
turning in. Come along, you may perhaps meet 
Mademoiselle Elise." 




CHAPTER XIII 



A flTOEY OF STRUGGLE 



AxjsoN and Esm^ had proq)ered financially sinoe 
ocMning to tiie Home fcnr Failures. They had now 
a fidr number of lessons, and though they were 
remunerated on the scale of only half a franc to a 
franc an hour, they were able to pay their way 
at the Home, and to have a few francs over at the 
end of each month for odd expenses. Fortunately, 
they had brought an excellent outfit with them, so 
it was not necessary for them to spend any of their 
hard-earned lire on the item that usuaUy figures so 
largely in a woman^s expenses. In order, howeTer, 
to support themselves in this state of luxury they 
had to work hard from Monday morning till Saturday 
evening, with the result that they enjoyed Sunday 
as much as any overworked shop-girL 

They usually b^an the day by going to Early 
Celebration at the English Church in the Via Babuino, 
then, after breakfast, Ligertwood called for them, and 
they went together to hear High Mass in one of 
the great churches. Ligertwood belonged to the 
Church of England, but he was extremely liberal 
in his religious views, and shared the conviction of 
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not a few English people that there is something 
incongniouB io attending an English Church in Rome. 
After Mass they usually spent the i-est of the 
morning in one of the gtilleries, then Alison and 
EsiD^ returned to the Club for the mid-day meal, 
while Ligcrtwood lunched at some restaurant in 
the neighbourhood, and called for them afterwards. 
The afternoon was spent in visiting some of the 
many spots rich in historical and artistic interest, 
and as Ligcrtwood knew his Rome well, and was 
an interesting talker, these hours were thoroughly 
enjoyed by Alison, if not always to the same extent 
by Esme. Esme, to do her justice, tried not to 
show her companions that a morning spent in the 
Capitol Museum, among the busts of Emperors of 
whom she had never heard, partook ( 
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ture ; that John XII. was the first Pope who changed 
his name on becoming Pope; that Rioizi liyed in 
the fourteenth century, and went to Avignon to try 
to persuade the Pope to return to Rome; and that 
the Pincian Hill is not one of the original seven 
hills of Rome. I just hope I shall not forget it aU.^ 

^We^U teach it to you over again at one franc 
an hour,^ said Ligertwood. 

^^ Thanks, you^U not get money out of me in that 
way. I don^t readily forget. Only yesterday by 
remembering something that Alison had told me in 
Florence, I was able to completely rout the enemy 
(Fraulein) and cover myself with glory.^ 

^^Tell us about it,^ said Ligertwood, who always 
enjoyed the younger Miss Howard^s narrations. 

** There isn^t really very mudi to tell. Yesterday, 
when Alison was out, Fraulein was talking about 
English poets, and she said that the greatest £ng« 
lish poets were fiilly iq^redated only in Germany, 
that though Shakespeare was an English writer 
it was among Germans he was best understood 
and loved, that his best commentators were Ger- 
mans, etc., etc — ^you know the cock-a-doodle-do-ing 
^Deutschland, Deutschland, iiber alles^ talk to 
which she so fi^uently treats us — and then die 
said somethmg about Browning, and spoke of her 
as 'him.' I saw my opportunity at once, so I said 
in my best Grerman, ' Pardon, fVaulein, I will listen 
with pleasure and profit to what you have to say 
about your Goethe, Schiller, Heine and all your 
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other "utu pueH" gcniuMs, bat I moit beg toh» 
ezciued vhen you itJk of En^wh literature. Va- 
luipa it may interest you to know thftt Browning 
was not a man, bat a woman, and EUnbeth wm 
her name.' You aee I waa sure of my fiwta, 
beoauae, when we were in Florence, Aliaon took me 
to aee her grav^ and also tlie taUet on the hooae 
where she had lived in the Via Maggio, and I 
remembered the inscription on the taUet began: 
'Elizabeth Bomething Browning die in cuinv dl 
donna conciliava ■c''™ di dotto e spirito di poet%'' 
etc By the way, waa ahe a Miw or a Mn.? I 
couldnt remember." 

Ligertwood and Aliaon made valiant, thouf^ not 
entirely Bucceasful efforta to restrain their mirth. 

"There was a poet onoe," said Ligertwood, with 
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^Well, any way, I don^t think he can be very 
Ikmous, not like Shakespeare or Mrs. Hemans, or 
dse I should have heard of him. The English girb 
at the Sacr^ Coeur were made to leam lots of 
pieces by those two, — ^ Sleep, gentle Sleep,* *To 
be or not to be,* *The Graves of a Household,* 
*The Boy stood on the burning deck,* and — ^let 
me see — something about * trailing clouds of glory.* 
Who wrote that? Tennyson, wa8n*t it?** 

«*It may have been; but the world generally 
accepts the theory that Wordsworth was responsible 
for it** 

^Oh, Wordsworth, — yes, I know about him — ^the 
*We are seven* man. You see we tiid leam a 
little about English poetry even thou^ it was a 
IVench convent, so Fm sure if Browning had been a 
really great poet I should at least have heard 
something about him.** 

^Talking about poets,** said Ugertwood, *^let us 
go on to the Protestant Cemetery and visit the 
graves of Shelley and Keats — ^we are not very far 
from the cemetery now, and here is a shop where 
we can buy some flowers. I know women always 
like to take flowers when they go to a poet*s grave.** 

^^Now that is so like a man,** said Esm^ who 
never lost a chance of pointing out the faults of 
his sex to any representative of it with whom her 
lot was for ilie time cast, and who^ being still a 
little sore over her Browning *^ &xaL pas,** was, with 
the sweet unreasonableness of her sex man. 
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with Ligertwood for having witnessed the catiutrophe 
than with herself for causing it. " You want to 
take flowers to Shelley's grave, because you are so 
fond of his poetry, but you don't like to, because 
you think it would not be manly, so you say ' I know 
j/ou would like to take flowers to his grave.' Fve 
seen men do that sort of thing often. For example, 
at a dance, they say, 'Shall we go into the supper- 
room. Miss Howard, you look tired after your exer- 
tions !' — as if it were any exertion to me to dance — 
and all the time I know it is their own exertions 
they are seeking compensation for. It's a safe and 
old-established rule — when in doubt, blame the wo- 
man, though Adam didn't work it out quite as well 
i he expected. Ah ! I wouldn't be i 
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And as Esm^ and Ligertwood talked on in this 
strain, Alison thought how well they were suited to 
each other, and what a bright little wife Esm^ would 
make, and how her practical common-sense would 
act as a wholesome tonic to his rather dreamy and 
distinctly unpractical nature, and she sincerely hoped 
that £sm^ was not playing this time. About ligert- 
wood^s attitude she had no doubt. 

By the time that their discussion was finished, 
and £sm^ had built her conclusion that women 
were in every respect vastly superior to men, on 
premises of the most flimsy and unstable character, 
and Ligertwood had accepted the conclusion, but 
declined the premises, they had reached the gate of 
the cemetery. 

Whoever has gone to Rome and visited all the 
three hundred and sixty-five churches, the hundred- 
odd palaces, and the miles of ruins, and studied 
the wonderful masterpieces of painting and sculpture^ 
but has not gone to the Old Protestant Cemetery 
there, has left unvisited not only a most beautiful 
spot, but one peculiarly sacred to English-speaking 



Rome, the sad mother who diuing the weary 
centuries has seen the graves of her own children 
violated, has dealt very tenderly with these alien 
sleepers, and has tried to make' them forget th^ 
are exiles and strangers. Daisies and violets min^e 
with the grass that covers their simple graves, just 
as if they rested in some quiet English diuidiyaid; 



tall cypnfats shade them froui the heat of the 
summer sun ; ftnd scarcely r day payees but some 
one from the home-land visits this garden of sleep 
to remind tlie quiet dreamers that, though they have 
passed into the dim shadow-land of the Beyond, 
they have not passed out of the hearts of those 
who loved them. 

Neither Rsmc nor Alison had ever been to the 
cemetery before, so I^igertwood acted as guide. First 
they went to the old part of the cemetery, and laid 
a great sheaf of fragrant white lilies on the grave 
of Keat^ with its saddest of sad epitaphs, and then 
they wandered to the newer part where, under the 
shadow of the old Roman wall, is the tomb in which 
the heart of Shelley — snatched from the flames < 
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last few days, bat she was thought to be sufiering 
firom a mild attack of influenza, and as she was 
always more or less in a state of grumble, no one 
had paid much attention to her. In the mominf^ 
however, rather serious sjnnptoms had developed, and 
the Directrioe had s^it for the doctor, who had 
pronounced Fraulein to be suffering fix>m an acute 
attadc of pneumonia. She was much too ill to be 
removed to a hospital, and much too poor to pay 
for a nurse, or, indeed, for any of the ordinary 
necessaries of an illness, — illnesses are luxuries that 
only the rich have a ri^t to indulge in — so it was 
no wonder that the Directrioe was mudi perplexed* 
*^They have all been so kind,^ she said to Alison. 
^Signorina Morandi has given FrUulein her down 
quilt, Madame Kirilov her new warm dressing-gown, 
and the others have all given something or other, 
for the poor thing is almost in a state of destituticm; 
we had no idea she was so frightfully hard up, for 
she always paid her bills here regularly. Tbey have 
all offered to take turns in sitting up at ni^t with 
her and I am to take the day work. That^s all ri^t, 
because I have the time and I know something of 
nursing — look at the nursing I had with my three — 
but how can they nurse all night and work all day? 
m try to get a sister in to help with the night 
work, but I don% think it is much use trying, as 
there is so much illness in Rome just now, and be- 
sides, Fraulein is not one of us, she is a Ftotestant, 
you 
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"We can manage about ihe nurae, and anything 
else she needs," said Alison. **We have a friend 
who, I knov, will be very pleased to pay all ezpenaea. 
Esm^ and I will go out at once and see about getting 
a nurse." So they went round to Ligertwood's romu, 
told him of F^ulein's iUueas, and he, after seeing 
the two giris home, went to hunt for a Durae. 

When Alison and Esm^ entered the dtting-nxnn, 
they found there a FrSulein Romberg whom they 
bad occasionally met before, as she was FMulein*s 
best, and indeed only friend, and often visited her 
at the Club. FrSuleiu Romberg was, as a rule, very 
reserved in her manner, but this evening she went 
up to the girls and said with much feeling : 

'* I must thank you both from the bottom of my heart 
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she added, ^These things belong to our old life. At 
present we are making only enough to pay for our 
board here.^ 

^*0h, then as youVe only begun working, the 
novelty of it will interest you for a little, but look 
ahead, and think what the end of it all will be. 
You^ll go on slaving and working from morning to 
night, with never a moment nor a soldo to spend 
on pleasure, and then, when you are old women, 
and can work no longer, yoxxll have to go to the 
poor-house, or if your pride has stood the wear and 
tear of the years, you'^11 refuse to go, and then some 
day youlU be found dying of starvation in a filthy 
attic or cellar, and be buried in a pauperis grave.^ 

Her vehemence startled both girls. 

^* No, no,^ said Alison, with that confidence in the 
beneficent intentions of Providence that comes easy 
to the possessor of a laige banking account. ** We 
must not allow ourselves to think of a possible future 
like that, we must just do our best, and rest secure 
that God will'' 

^ Don't talk to me of God, there is no Grod, there 
can't be. People who have plenty of money, and 
everjrthing they require, can believe in a kind 
Heavenly Father if they want to. Women who 
have lived the life that Hedwig and I and thousands 
of others have, know that if there is a Being who 
rules the world, it is a Devil." The girl stopped to 
take breath. There was nothing theatrical about her 
manner, though there was something about her wordu 
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She WM a good-looking giri, tall, with duk hdr 
aod eyes, and a pale nd bet. 

"Tell me," she oontinued, "i^t is the osa of 
dragging out an existence like mineP Better pot an 
end to myself, and so esc^ie yean of miseiy. Acb 
Giott, what would I not give to be lying among 
my people in the little Kirdihof at home 1" 

"Tell OS about your borne," said Alison, anxioitt 
to diange the cuirent of the girfs thou^ta. 

A softened look came into the tired deBant fine. 
"My home was in Wdildcnbeig — on the Bhein — 
such a lovdy spot. I have never seen, not even 
here in Italy, a more beautiful place. My mother 
died when I was a child, bo I cannot remember her, 
but my father was both mother and &ther to me. 
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there is no God, no Heaven, nothing but a haid 
oold world, and that I am only twenty-five, and 
have years of misery still before me, when^ • . . 

**IMd your £Btther die when you were sevoiteen?^ 
asked Esmd 

^Yes, and the little money he left had to go to 
my aunts who were old and not strong. That was 
quite right, father willed it so. He said I was young 
and could earn my bread, and God would take care 
of me. ^Lebe wohl, Minna,^ were his last words, 
^Tm not afraid to leave you; youVe a good girl, 
and you will never do anything to keep you from 
meeting your mother in that world to which I am 
just going. God will be a &ther to you. He has 
promised.** 

^^Two months after &ther*s death,^ she continued, 
** I got a situation as nursery-governess with a Grer* 
man family who were going to Rome, but when I 
had been with them for a year, the little girl, my 
pupil, died, and I, partly as a result, the doctor said, 
of nursing her night and day, when I was not very 
strong myself broke down, and had a severe iUness. 
After I recovered I looked so pale and thin that 
when I applied for another situation as governess, 
I was always told I was mudi too delicate to 
undertake the duties required of me. By this 
time I was almost penniless, and could barely get 
enough to provide the necessaries of life — ^the wines 
and tonics that the doctor ordered for me were of 
course quite out of the question. I got into dsbt 
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Tith my landlady, but gbe was very good, and 
helped me as much as she was able. I suppoee yoD 
haven't learned yet how kind poor people can be to 
one another — women especially, but you will have 
chances of seeing it here in this Home. Signora 
Contucd — my landlady — allowed me to pay back 
part of the debt in the fonn of German lessons 
to her sons, who were ia offices here where a know- 
ledge of German was useful. Through them I got 
some more pupils — at half a ftanc an hour — then I 
got a few others of a better class, who paid a little 
more, and in this way and by doing needlework 
during my spare moments, I have managed to live 
for the last seven years. But, Gott ! what a life it 
has been 1 I work &om morning to night, never 
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''From what I saw in BrusseLi and Paris I can 
quite believe so.^ 

''Tlien I think I know now how Unde Davidson'^s 
money can be best employed; but how can thoee 
most in need be found out? and having been dis- 
covered, how can they best be helped? The mere 
giving of money won't do." 

''We neednS: settle all that just yet," replied 
Esm^; "the question to be settled this evening 
seems to me a much smaller one — ^how are we to 
help Fraulein Romberg?" 

After a little discussion as to ways and means, 
they decided to write to Hester, telling her the 
circumstances of the case and asking her to engage 
Fraulein Romberg for the present nominally as a 
companion, until something else could be found for 
her. "With Hester she will have little or no work, 
good food and kindness, and in six months she will 
be a different creature, and able to take a situation 
as governess in some nice family in Florence, where 
Hester will still be aUe to mother her," said Esm^, 
fiiU of the new project. 

"Yes, poor Minna, better days are in store for 
you, I hope." And Alison took out her writing- 
case as she spoke, and sat down to write to Hester. 

"I suppose," said Esm^ thoughtfuUy, "we had 
better not say anything to Frilulein Romberg till we 
get Hester's reply, and that can't be for over a week 
yet," for Hester had gone to Gibraltar to spend Easter 
with a friend whose husband was stationed there. 




CHAPTER XIV 



BOKN IN OKSMAITT, JttXD IH 1 



Thk latter part of Lent and Easter week is tiie 
time when Rome i§ perforce oUiged to giTe its^ 
up to the awamiB of " forestieri" — chiefly F.ng1i«>i and 
American — who fill to overflowing the hotds and 
pennons of the andent City, and who attend the 
variouB Church ceremoDiea appaiently under the 
belief that these are ao many spectacles got up fiw 
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is telling another — ^^You should have gone to the 
feet-washing ceremony at — oh, I forget the name. 
I never can remember these siUy foreign names, 
can you? I must say the feet-scrubbing business 
was the funniest thing Fve seen for a long time; 
we laughed until we thought the priest would put 
us out Really, Rome is an absurd place !^ 

Neither Alison nor Esm^ went to any of the 
Easter-Day services, for, the night before, FrUulein 
had taken a turn for the worse, and had said to 
the nurse, *'Ask the English girls, please, not to 
leave the home, I want to speak to them as soon 
as the pain leaves me. I know I am dying, and 
there is something I want to say to them brfore I 
go.^ So they remained in the home, and waited 
for the summons. 

About noon Frilulein rallied a little, and they 
were sent for. ^ I wanted so much to see you before 
I died,^ she said. ''Yes, I am dying I am thankful 
to say. I don^t know whether thoe is another world 
or not, I hope not, I only want to lie quiet in 
my grave. 'iQber alien Gipfeln ist Ruh,^ and Fve 
climbed most of the hills I should think, so perhaps 
I deserve the Rest But this is not what I wanted 
to say to you. There are two things I want to ask 
of you — one is your foigiveness for the way Fve 
behaved to you both. We working-women should 
stand by each other, we should have some 'esprit- 
de-corps,^ and we have too, but I hated you both 
the moment I saw you. You were young, pretty. 




well-dressed, and seemed to enjoy life; while I was 
old, ugly, badly-dressed and si^ of life. You see 
I am a soured dd woman, but is it any wwiderP 
Fve bad such a hard life from the veiy b^inning. 
I have not even a happy childhood to look back upon. 
I am too tired and weak to tell you the stoty of 
my life, but ask Minna, I should like you to know 
it, and then perhaps you will pity me, and under- 
stand a little how I came to be what I am. 

"You have been very kind to me, the Directrioe 
has told me it is you I have to thank for being 
able to die in comfort And now comes my second 
lequest. Will you extend to Minna the same kind- 
ness you have shown to me P Be friends to her for 
she sadly needs friendBi poor giil" And then, while 
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Ceochi — whose little girl I have been in the habit of 
taking for a daily walk, and giving lessons to — saying 
that she would not require my services any longer, 
as she was leaving Rome. This means a loss of ten 
francs weekly, which will leave me with only thirteen 
francs a week on which to live, and I am already 
in debt to Signora Contucci. I have been trying 
hard for some time to get a few more pupils, or 
other work of any sort, but in vain. People all 
want certificated governesses now-a-days, and the fact 
that I am not a Catholic is against me when I 
apply for a situation as nurse. They all say, too, 
that I look too delicate for the work required of me. 
Well, it doesn^t matter now what my disabilities are, 
only I wanled you to know I have not given in with- 
out an effort It is seven years now since I b^an the 
struggle that is to end within the next twelve hours. 

*^The Directrioe may have told you that I was 
with HedMrig at the end. She was too weak to 
speak, but when I said ^ Aufwiedersehen^ and told her 
I would join her in a few hours, she opened her 
eyes, and nodded slightly. She understood and she 
knew it was best. 

*^ I wonder if there is perhaps, after all, another 
world, where we meet again those we have loved 
on earth ! Somehow I fed just now as if there 
were. There might be another world without there 
being a God, mightn^t there? 

'Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
Ein gute Wehr und Waffen.' 
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"What a mockery Uioee lines seem to me, ami 

lave seemed ever oince thoee days — years ago now — 

I I used to pray bo earnestly that He would send 

i work — that was all I asked for, not much was it? 

"And now good-bye. I wish I had known you 

joth sooner. 

" May there be bright days still in store for you, 
ind may your lives be verj' diSerent from the life of 
"Your unhappy friend, 
"Mink A Rouberg. 

" Please let my things be sold to pay Signora Con- 
1 what I owe her — thirty irancs." 



Esmi^ was out giving an early lesson when the 
letter came, so Alison read it alone. She quickly 
the home, took a cab and drove to Fraulein 
iberg's lodgings, hoping and praying that at the 
moment Minna^s courage had failed her. 
When she reached the narrow street in which 
iiulein Romberg lodged, she felt afraid the worst 
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^I am a friend of Fnlulein Romberg,^ said Alison. 
«Will you kindly tell me about it?** 

The woman led her into a small, scantily-furnished, 
not over-dean room. '* We think — ^the doctor thinks 
the Signorina has poisoned herself accidentally. She 
had been suffering for some time from toothache 
and neuralgia and had got some liniment with a 
lot of laudanum it In another bottle of exactly 
the same size and shape she had some sleeping- 
draught — ^for, poor thing, it^s little sleep she^s been 
having lately. I could hear her moving about at all 
hours of the night, — and the doctor thinks she must 
have taken the laudanum by mistake.*** 

Signora Contucci looked searchingly at Alison: 
''Are you a reed friend of the Signorina?^ — a grief 
that did not express itself in tears was a little beyond 
her comprehension — ''because, if you are, I will tell 
you more than a stoiy I keep for outsiders.^ 

" I am a real friend, you may trust me,^ said Alison. 

"Then Fll tell you. The Signorina certainly 
poisoned herself, but noi acddenJtaUy ; her death was 
of her own doing, and small wonder too, Poverina f 
She did not tell me so, but I know she has been 
very miserable for a long time now, and ill too— 
how could she be well on the little she has to eat? 
She could not earn enou^ with all her hard work, 
to keep body and soul together. Only two days 
ago she said to me, 'Oh Signora, if I could only 
die!* 'What! a pretty girl like you to talk (rf 
wanting to die,* I said. 'You give up this govefnesi- ^^^ 



ing and sewing, and get a place ns bannaid at 
Monteverdc's American Bar in the Corso. You're 
good-looking and talk two languages, and if you 
smarten yourself up a bit — put a little colour ia 
your dress and on your cheeks — you'll get a pla^e 
there fast enough. You will earn there, with all the 
tips you get, far more than you are earning now, 
and have a good time into the bargain,' but she 
wouldn't take my advice — and perhaps," added the 
woman in a lialf- ashamed tone, "it wasn't very good 
advice either, but what was she to do? Yesterday 
evening she did nothing but cry, but I thought that 
quite natural as she had just come back from the 
death-bed of a friend — a governess as poor as her- 
self I'his morning, when I did not hear her up 
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and then I took the laudanum bottle down to my room, 
poured out the liniment that was left — not much — 
into another bottle that I had, the very sister to 
the one upstairs with the sleeping-mixture, locked 
the little blue bottle into my wardrobe, put the 
other on the shelf, and there they stood when the 
doctor came in. 

^^^Have you any reason for thinking,^ he said, 
^that the Signorina had any motive for taking the 
poison? Was she unhappy or in any trouble?^ 

^ ^ Madonna mia ! no,^ I said. ' The Signorina was 
as lively as a cricket, and as merry and bright as 
possible — ^not like a *^ forestiere*" at all — and she was 
to be married in a couple of months to a Grerman 
in Berlin, who was well off and very fond of her.^ 
I said all this*" she added in explanation ^^to make 
it appear unlikely that she would want to die. The 
saints forgive a lie or two in a good cause. 

^^So the doctor said, ^Then the thing is as dear 
as daylight She got up in the dark, — you see she 
had no matches^ — and he held up the empty box 
on her candlestick — *and took a dose of the wrong 
stuff.^ I forgot to tell you that I had taken the 
matches out of the box before he came, so that it might 
look as if she had taken the laudanum in the dark. 

^^ And now, Signorina, how about the funeral ? You 
look well off; will you pay for it? If not, my debt 
must just go, and the money we get for her things— 
the few she has — must pay for the fiineraL We 
can^t let her be buried as a pauper. Sudi a nice 
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girl, and to good too aa ibe was, Uiough u hciHic, 
but that WM hanlly her BitUt" 

"1 will settle up Ikt <]obta. Mid pay for all ex- 
peiuws," said AlisoD, "ami, id the meantime, I diaU 
lend an Eoglifihrnan — he talks ItaliAa — and be will 
be here at the in(|Uest and will make oil the oecea- 
*ary arrangements," ajid so tutying, she left the woman, 
who was 8ony to lose suth a good listener, but glad 
that her money was secure, for she, too, lived from 
hand to mouth, and thirty francs represented to her 
a very large sum indeed. 

AItM>n drove direct to Mr. Ltgertwood*s rooms, 
where she found him at work copying a design 
from the lid of a cinque-cento casstme, 

" Mias Howard," he said astonished, " what is the 
matter?" for from her face he knew at once that some- 
thing dreadful had happened. But Alison could not 
speak. She had not cried before, not even when she 
had kissed the dead girl's forehead and taken her fare- 
well ; «he had seemed then like a piece of stone, and 
the Italian hod wondered at the strange English cold- 

n<» tint- nnw anks tiDiit Ku/^lr tliB wnM. ^ha o.n.iM 
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moment he was longing to clasp her in his anns, 
to kiss away her tears, and to tell her that he loved 
her, and had he been an Italian it is quite possible 
that this is what he would have done; but being 
an Englishman, with a different capacity for con- 
trolling his emotions, and with different ideas as to 
the necessity for doing so, he merely turned his 
back on her, and looked out of the window, in 
order to give her time to compose herself. 

^Read this,^ said Alison, handing him poor Minna^s 
tear-blotched letter. 

Ligertwood read it *^But this is the Fraulein 
Romberg — is it not ? — ^for whom you and Miss Howard 
were planning such a pleasant future,^ he said, 
astonished. 

" Yes," replied Alison, ** that is the dreadful part 
of it I shall never forgive myself — never ! We had 
not told her anything of what we meant to do for 
her; we were waiting for Hester^s reply. If we had 
only told her of our plans, she would have been 
alive and happy now, for the post that brought her 
letter brought one fix>m Hester, saying she would 
be very pleased to help Fraulein Romberg in the 
way we had suggested. Poor, poor Minna !^ 

Ligertwood in a stiff awkwud way, tried to say 
a few words of comfort, and then, having seen her 
into a cab, he went to the address she had given 
him, to settle all the details which at such a time 
even the most capable and independent of women 
are glad to put into a man^s hands. 
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Tlie inquest was held that moming, a verdict of 
"accidental death" being fortunately pronounced, 
and, next day, Minna was buried beside her friend 
in a quiet corner of the little Protestant Cemetety, 
while round her grave stood the few whom circum- 
stances had brought into contact with the two lonely 
women, who, now that the struggle was over, rested 
peacefully side by side. TTie Members of the Club 
were there, as were Ligertwood, two of Minna's 
pupils, Signora Contucci with her eldest son, and 
one or two neighbours whom the dead girl had at 
various times befriended. 

"We oughtn't to have gone inside the Cimiterio 
Protestante and listened to a heretic's prayers. What 
will the 'prete' say?" said one of the women — the 
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boots with his cane and concentrated his gaze on 
the distant horizon. The bricklayer^s wife crossed 
herself. *<Hear him,^ she said: ^'^Paradiso isnH a 
place he^d care to go to.**^ 

^^Figlio mio, have you been made assistant to 
St Peter,^ said his mother, with mild irony, *^that 
you would settle who is to go into the blessed home 
of the Madonna ? Who are you, I wonder, that you 
would judge the Cardinali. Be they ever so good, 
heretics are but heretics, and that the holy Peter 
knows as well as I do,^ and then feeling that her 
words seemed to contain some reflection on the dead 
girl, she added : ** But heretics are flesh and blood like 
ourselves, and, besides, it wasnM: her fault she was 
a heretic, she was bom one, so, rest her soul, I say !*" 

**Si, si, rest her soul,^ said Alfireddo^s mother, 
who was weeping quietly, ^that^s what Fve been 
saying since we entafed the cimiterio.^ 

That evening the Members of the Club subscribed — 
each one giving as her scanty means allowed — ^fora 
tombstone to mark the resting-place of the two 
exiles from their well-loved Vaterland, and a small 
cross was erected, with the simple inscription: 

Sacred to the Memory of 

HSOWIG EWALD 

and 

Mtnna Rombebo. 

Bom in Grermany, Died in Rome. 

iQber alien Gipfeln ist Rub. 
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CHAPTER XV 



AM OLD SILVSm CBUCIFtX 



'*It is nice to be back here aguD. It is n 
peaceful and restful after the noiay itreets ofl^uin, 
ooii, besidea, Mother, I look upon myself as one of 
you now, and upon this as my home." Hk Con- 
tesaa Gagliardi had returned to Santa Marf^erita 
for a month's rest She had worked splendidly 
through the autumn, among the poor cholera-stricken 
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that they may die sudb miserable deaths. I cannot 
miderstand it^ 

^Naturally you cannot. How can you even dare 
tiy to understand the workings of Grod^s great 
schemes. As a Sister, Nita, you must give up 
entirely this habit of questioning Grod^s doings. It 
is only another, and a most insidious and dangerous 
form of rebeUion.**^ 

Nita sighed. Since she had worked with the 
nuns, she had become convinced that she had no 
vocation for the life of a religieuse. It was not the 
work — ^though that was hard and often disagreeable 
— ^that she dreaded; it was the absolute submission 
and obedience, the entire surrender of will and per- 
sonality that would be required of her. In spite of 
this, however, her resolution to enter the convent 
remained unchanged; the taking of the veil and all 
that the act entailed were but as a means to an end. 

^I will most willingly give up anything that 
would interfere with my becoming a Sister. TeU 
me, Mother, have I proved myself worthy of becoming 
one of you?" 

^You have proved yourself worthy of being 
entrusted with a piece of delicate and difficult work, 
which will require the greatest tact and patience, — 
a piece of work which I do not think I could with 
such confidence entrust to any of the Sisters here. 
When this task is accomplished, then you may 
join us.** 

^What is the work.^" asked the Contessa. 



# 
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**Coine into my private room where I can tdl 
you all about the matter, without risk of being 
disturbed,'' and she led the way into a little far- 
nisbed room. An old Italian " ^critoire "" stood near 
the window, a carved antique-looking bookcase held 
a number of devotional books, on the walls were 
some good prints of sacred pictures, and over the 
desk bung a very beautiful copy of the Madtmna 
del Gran' Duca. 

" I do not remember,'' began the Mother Superior, 
seating herself beside her old pupil on the cushioned 
window-seat, "if, when you were with us last year, 
I told you about an English girl who bad come 
here for a short time, about a year before your 
visit She came here for quiet and change of scene 
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<<This I accounted for by tlie fact that her mother 
was a Catholic, her fiano^ was also a Catholic — 
nominally at least — and her very early training had 
been entirely Catholic. When she was about nine 
years of age, however, she came under the influence 
of a Protestant governess, and after a few years, she 
was confirmed in the Protestant religion. Fortunately, 
however, her governess belonged to what they call in 
England the High Church — a Protestant body which 
is struggling towards the light, and firom which we 
get many recruits — so that her teaching has not be^i 
on altogether wrong lines. 

**We had many talks together, and she told me 
that, partly as the result of what I had said to her, 
she intended finding some way in which she could 
help her fellow-creatures, and giving her life up to 
good works. Sorrow had indeal softened her, as it 
always softens the best natures. Just before she left 
us I found out quite accidentally that she was the 
daughter of an old school-friend of mine — a girl I 
had known in the convent at St. Jacques where I 
was educated, so my interest in her was doubled and 
I made her promise to come and see me again. 

^Some time after her visit here, I had a letter 
from her in which she told me that a large fortune 
had been left her by an uncle in America, upon 
two conditions — one, that before inheriting the money 
she should go out into the world and earn her 
living in whatever way she best could; and the 
other, that one half of her annual income should 
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always be spent iii charity. A year ago she went 
to Rome and managed to make a living there hj 
giving English lessons, and now she is staying with 
us for a few days, on her way to Florence, where 
she is to take a month's holiday before going to 
London to spend the second year there, working as 
she did in Home. 

"You will be wondering what all this has to do 
with you and your work. Well, I am coming to 
the point. Here is a girl who belongs by right to 
us, for she was baptised into the Holy Catholic 
Church ; her mother was a most devout Catholic, 
and anxious her daughter should he the same, and, 
in addition, she is, in her beliefs, more than half a 
Catholic. She is a thoroughly clever, capable girl with 
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''But, Mother, I fed quite daiecL How am I to 
do all this? The girl you say is only here for a 
day or two, and she goes in a month to London, 
how then am ... .^ 

''Listen, while I sketch your course of action. I 
will give you merely the outline, the details you can 
fill in for yourself. To-morrow you will meet her, 
and you must do all in your power to create a 
fitvourable impression. You are a woman of wealth 
and position, anxious to devote yourself to the good 
of your fellow-creatures — ^there you will have a 
point in common at once. She will know you are a 
Catholic, but you must not at first talk too much 
about the Church — ^indeed for some time you had 
better leave the question of religion entirely out of 
your conversation. Say nothing about your wish to 
become a nun, and, in short, do nothing to in any 
way frighten her, or let her think you anxious to 
influence her in religious matters. Surtout, point de 
zde. Many possible converts are fri^tened o£P at 
first by over-xealousness. You must make her like 
you, get her to talk to you of her plans, sympathise 
with her aims and ambitions and win her confidence 
and love, for we women are led by our hearts, not 
our heads. Tell her your mother was a Scots- 
woman — the bond of nationality counts for much 
with the Scots ; (Did I tell you she is of English* 
Scots descent, but prides herself on being more 
Scots than English ?) — ^that you are going to London 
shortly to work in the East End, and that 
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bjpe w mt waethoBg of bcr One She «9 k 
tnJT tA0 pusved to «e s gnat <lcal of 700, m At 
» axiiaat to aeet pnpk vfao know Kmetkag af 
lb» poor Kad tbeir vuiti. Odoc joo Imtb nade 
he- voor fned nn viQ hsTc tliF nrrg— ry oppor- 
tmiftJB ol isftjcuung ho', and dw, I think, wiD not 
be ft iiSnh matter, for I mman too, vitfa ray 
littk pmauMB indeed, dw vnold ban cotend Uie 
coBitsit vlkCD dte w bocL <Ni, that wms a kat 
opportsiiitT oa bit put ! — ooIt it would haw be^ 
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bad partirjlariT asked tu not to tiy in any wajr to 
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- No«. Nitx. $««ar oa this audfix" — as she spoke 
fbt toot a beantifid antique silver cnidfix from her 
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pared for the announcement, though, to do her 
justice, when she had first planned the role Nita 
was to play, the idea had never crossed her mind. 
Only two days ago it had suddenly occurred to her, 
that as Captain Travers and the man to whom Alison 
had been engaged (whose name the Mother had never 
heard) had both been drowned in the '* Capri ^ dis- 
aster, and as Captain Travers had been engaged to 
an English girl in Florence, it was quite possible 
Nita^s lover and Alison^s fianc^ were one and the 
same. She had hoped it might not be so, for a com- 
plication of this sort would not tend to further the 
success of her scheme, but even had she known with 
certainty what she only feared, she would not have 
dreamed of altering her plans. She felt thankful 
now she had been on guard and had taken care not 
to mention Alison^s name till after Nita had taken 
the oath. 

^^ My dear,^ she said, '* I am sorry indeed to hear 
this; it will make your task harder I am afraid. 
You see I could not have guessed, could I? You 
never mentioned the name of the girl to whom 
Captain Travers was engaged, and the poor thing 
has no idea her fianc^ was faithless to her; she 
regards him as one of the best and noblest of men.^ 

*^ Poor Percy ! no, he wasn^t noble or heroic in any 
way — ^he always knew she idealised him — ^but he 
would never have been faithless to her, had it not 
been for me. I knew how weak he was where I was 
concerned, and I also knew he did not love 




thou^ at ant be thon^t be dM Ae attiacted 
him by ber Madonna Uxe, be alnjra wonhippn] 

goodacM in a woman .... Ah, Mother, give me 
Mome other work to do. £v«d though she knows 
nothing, still I cannot be thrown into oonsbuit 
ooDipanionship with her, and she would instinctiveljr 
dislike me, my influmcing her would be out of the 
(juestion and the whole situation would be hateful 
and impossible.'" 

" Believe me, dear, I can (]uite see the difficulty 
of your position, but I know you are a loyal dau^ter 
of the Church — too loyal to think of your own 
feelings when the intereats of the Church are at 
stake. And, Nita, now that we have made this 
discovery, I think it would be aafer and better in 
every way that Miss Howard should not know your 
real name — ^your married name I mean. Fortunately 
I have not spoken to her yet about you — she only 
arrived this morning — I was waiting until I had 
talked the matter over with you. Vour mother's 
name was Rutherford, was it not?" 
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^Mother, I implore you, do not ask me to do 
this, my soul shrinks from it. Do not entangle our 
lives in this way; no good can come of it. Give 
me some other work to do, anything else, be it 
what it will, I will do gladly. Only spare me this.^ 

Then the Mother held up the Crucifix: '^Your 
oath,^ she said. 
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CHAPTER XVI 



TMR SITE DO UOULIN 



H 



It wnM Stindny murniUf;, and, consequently, the 
twu artifltH of No. 24, Hue du Moulin did not trudge 
ufT an usual to tl]v studio. Julra wa« still Ju his 
"chambre ik t-oucher" engaged upon his rather elaborate 
Sunday toilette, and TreBham, fresh and fit after 
his cold Ijath, and also very hungry, waa alternately 
pointing out to his companion the delights of early 
rising (Jules loved his l)ed in the oiomipg) and 
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deepy when you returned to encourage you to con- 
fide in me.^ 

''You think I have fiinny story to relate — ^moi, 
I find it not funny. I see one day picture in your 
silly Punch — von artist, French, vit ze long hair sit 
in English salon, and seex Anglaises, beautiful as 
ze day, seet round him for to vorsheep him — so,^ 
and Jules seated himself on a chair, clasped his 
hands on his knees, put his head slightly to one 
side, and gazed with an expression of rapture, 
seemingly at one of Tresham^s pipes lying on the 
table in front of him. ** Yen ze Englishman ask me 
to honour him at ze fete I say ' Hein, bonne chance, 
Jules, my boy, you too are artist, you too are 
French, you go for ze beautiful meeses to vorsheep ^^. . • . 

'' Well, and did you not find six Anglaises beau- 
tiful as the day waiting to vorsheep you?^ 

''You make laugh at me, je le sais, but I have 
no anger, to-morrow perhaps I too laugL Only one 
English mees ees to me introduced, but she is belle, 
petite — moi I admire not your Eiffel-Tower Ang- 
laises — she have not ze chic of ze Parisienne, mais, 
ma foi, ze neck and ze arms and les ^paules — so 
white, so ravissantes, eet ees not possible zat I 
describe.^ 

"All right, don^t exhaust your vocabulary. My 
imagination will supply what is lacking in your 
description; go ahead, how did you address 
superb creature?^ 

I say: 'Mees, I have ze honneur and xe pleasoie 
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to offer to you te ann. Vill you sat I euppoit jou 
to ze buffet?" 

"A most effective bediming; and what did she MyP** 

"She say how eet eca cholly — no j-j-jolly — 
* ait you speeks ze English so veil. I speaks not te 
fVench, but eef you please vee goes not to te buffet, 
but to ze jardin. Eet ees there so cool and so 
beautiiuL' I say {k moi-meme) 'Parbleu, but oes 
Anglaisea are not ahy^ and to her I say, "With 
lie most of pleasure, Mademoiselle.' 

" Zen, she say : * How eet ees beautiful ze moon, 
I adore we moonlight — et vous, you adore eet also?* 

" I say, ' Non Mademoiselle, I adore not ze moon 
or ze moonlight, je vous adore.^^ 

" And how did the lady take this delicately-turned 
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* Jules, you comprehend ze sex, proceed.^ Sovitone 
hand I take her one hand and vit my odder arm 
I. . . . I know not how you say it,^ and Jules made 
his arm describe a more or less irr^^ar half-ciide. 

** Put your arm round her waist, I suppose. Jules, 
Fm ashamed of you, you must have had too mudi 
champagne; et apr^?^ 

'* Et apr^ she cudgel my cheek,^ said Jules simply. 

**Well, you have my sympathy, but Fm afraid 
you quite deserved what you got^ 

"Pourquoi?^ said Jules excitedly. ** After she 
cudgel me, she cry and say, *Why you do sat?^ 
and I say, ^Mille pardons. Mademoiselle, but eef 
you desire not zat I do lof to you, why roll you 
ze eyes at me, and go for to flirter and coqoetterP 
Eef you so play your part, I so play mine, natu- 
rdlement'** 

**Fm afraid, Jules, you hardly comprehend the 
many-sidedness of the English demoiselle, and I am 
much to blame for not having pointed out to you 
before you went, some of the subtleties of her be- 
haviour. However, experience has now taught you 
a much better lesson than any I could have given 
you. You will now have learned that thou^^ you 
may occasionally meet an English girl who copies 
the manners and style of 'la petite Mimi,^ and otlier 
stage stars, it is not alwajrs safe to infer that she 
will allow herself to be treated as such. It is wiser 
as a rule to take for granted that the freedom and 
unconventionaliiy are to be all on her side.^ 
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*' I . . . I call that, what you say — not fair. Ce 
n'est paa juste, and vat you Englishmen are made 
of, I know not — of snow or glace perhaps, not rf 
flesh and blood, certainement." 

Before Tresham had time to explain to Jules the 
chemical composition of his countrymen, Madame 
Renan entered. 

"I have brought good news for you," she said, 
talking volubly and gesticulating afler the manner 
of her kind. *' You must starve, you say, if you do 
not get some pictures sold. Well, I have got a 
purchaser for yon, and I do not charge commission 
like the excellent Monsieur Boaz. Imagine what a 
surprise I had this morning. Mademoiselle Esme — 
you have heard me talk of the English Captain and 
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noon MademoiseOe Esm^ is to faring her cousin and 
some friends staying at the same hotel, to look at 
your pictures. What say you, Messieurs?^ 

«We are very grateful indeed,^ said the English" 
man, speaking with an effort ** It is most kind of you.^ 

^ Poor beggar, he is evidently new to this sort of 
thing,^ said Madame to herself. 

*'6ood old girl,* said Jules, <Mf PAnglaise is a 
good purchaser well buy you one of the prettiest 
bonnets in the Louvre.^ 

When Madame had gone Tresham turned to his 
companion. 

^^Look here, Jules, I make an awfully poor shop- 
man, so ni go out this afternoon, and let you run 
this show — sell the pictures I mean.^ 

*^No, no, I know not ze English customs, and 
perhaps I again am cudgelled in ze cheeks. Zay 
are your compatriots, so you stay, I go out.^ 

** Jules, to oblige me, do this. The matter is quite 
simple. Refrain fix>m making love to any of the 
party and youll be all right.^ 

^*Tr^ bien,^ agreed the good-natured Jules. 
"Comme vous voulez.** 

That evening, Jules, in the best of spirits, related 
to Tresham the events of the afternoon. A tall 
lady — the rich cousin — a girl with a face like a 
Bouguereau^s Madonna, Mademoiselle Esm^, with 
whom Jules seemed to be very much struck, an 
Englishman, and a middle-aged lady had visited the 
studio. Miss Prendergast had bought three pictures — 
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one of Trcsham'a and two of Jules' ; aud the English- 
man had bought two — both Tresham's. He had also 
looked over a portfolio of Tresham's sketches, and 
wished to buy some. Two in particular he had been 
very much interested in, as he said he knew he had 
seen them before, though where he could not re- 
member. 

"Which ones?" asked Tresham quickly. 

"These," And Julea held up a pair of beautiful 
water-colour sketches, obviously the pictorial rendering 
of Heine's poem, " Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsam." 

One sketch represented the lonely iir-tree with its 
snow-laden branches, standing out on the edge of a 
mountain, against a wintry sky, while all around the 
snow lay deep and soft and white. The other showed 
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*<Well, Fm afraid I can'^t help him to remember, 
and in any case the sketches are not for sale. You 
can write and tell him so, Til dictate the letter.^ 

That evening, an hour or so later, as Madame was 
busy darning a pile of stockings belonging to her 
various lodgers, she and Jules discussed the incident. 
*^He won^t sell the sketches, though he is so hard 
up, and though he has plenty of other sketches just 
as good,^ reflected Madame, **and these are the only 
ones with writing upon them, and the writing is a 
woman^s. It must be as we imagine. Those sketches 
have associations. He keeps them in remembrance 
of the wife who left him — ^the writing is hers. Strange,^ 
she mused, ^^how often the women who treat men 
badly are the ones best loved.^ 

** Oh, you women are a bad lot,^ said Jules, com- 
placently twirling his moustadie. **We men many 
you, and give you comfortable homes, and nice 
dresses, and pet and spoil you to your hearts^ con- 
tent, and you don^t care a sou for us — not one 
copper sou,^ he concluded mournfully. 

" * We men,^ ^ quoted Madame. " * We men,^ indeed ! 
Gro away you five feet of impudence and conceit, 
and don^t come to me for sympathy when you stop 
fooling and really fall in love. That^s the first thing 
that will make a man of you.^ 



CHAPTER XVII 



AT THE KEGIBTBY OFFICE 



Ip any one wasts to make a special study of real 
misery, of the un picturesque, unobtrusive kind, the 
sort that fights to the last to hide its existence, 
let them make acquaintance with the crowd of 
women badly equipped for the battle of life, who 
day after day haunt the grimy precincts of the 
third-rate Women's Employment Agencies, Not, be 
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^^No, we havens Miss Jones, and I don^t think 
we're likely to in a hurry. You see you're not 
certificated, and it is unfortunate that you can only 
teach children, as mothers like young governesses 
for little children — ^they're so mudi brighter.'^ 

^I know Fm not very bright perhaps, but Fm 
very patient, and I love children,'^ pleaded Miss Jones. 

^Y'es, that's all very weU,** said the relentless 
derk, ^^but parents want certificates. It doesn't 
much matter what sort they are, but certificates 
they must have." 

*^As I am at present rather hard-pressed for 
money" (^* hard-pressed for money" was by no means 
an overstatement of the case, as the twenty-four 
shillings in her shabby purse represented all that 
stood between her and starvation) ^^I think I had 
better take a situation as a nurse. That ought not 
to be so difficult to get." 

"No, I suppose not. Opposite counter for nurses," 
said the derk apathetically as she turned away. 

Two girls now entered, sisters evidently, one a 
pale-faced, fragile-looking girl without any preten- 
sions to beauty, the other curiously like her, and 
yet extremely pretty. Both carried themselves wdl, 
were carefully, although not expensivdy dressed, and 
altogether looked somewhat out of place in the 
dingy office. 

"We've been coming backwards and forwards to 
you for over three months now," said the pretty 
sister, taking the place left vacant by Miss Jones, 
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and we have not heard of anythmg likely to suit 
us. Kindly teU me if you think there is much 
chance of our getting any sort of situation.^ 

The clerk looked up the large raster. ^^Miss 
Allardyce, Miss M. Allaidyce. Uncertificated, with- 
out experience, governess to young children, house- 
keeper, secretary or companion.^ 

** ITm — let me see — Secretary. Do you type- write, 
and know shorthand?^ 

" Neither.'' 

"Well, companion. Do you play or sing?" 

"No, we are not murical. 

" That's a pity. I can't say, of course, that you 
have no chance of picking up a situation, but I 
may as well tell you that we have on our looks 
over eight hundred people, mostly without certifi- 
cates or any special training whatsoever, waiting for 
situations as housekeepers, secretaries, governesses, 
lady-helps, etc. It is no good now-a-days thinking 
of working unless you've had a special training 
for some kind of work. You see" ... . 

"Thank you, do not trouble to explain, we under- 
stand perfectly. I think you may remove our names 
from the books. What do we owe you?" 

f< Well, what did you mean by removing our names?" 
asked the younger sister, as they left the ofiioe. 

" I mean that I have made up my mind to marry 
Mr. Edwards. It's the only thing to be done. It 
will mean a home for you, and if you don't get one 
soon — ^well, youll not need one much longer." 
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^*You can^t many that man, Nell. You know 
what father thought of him. Oh Nellie, jouVe 
doing it only for my sake, you know you are.^ 

<< Nonsense! Fm doing it for my own sake. It's 
either Mr. Edwards or the Thames — both equally 
hateful, and my jumping into the Thames wonS: 
help you, whereas my manying Mr. Edwards wilL^ 
But she added to herself, ^^If it weren't for you, 
Peggy, rd drown myself fifty times over before I 
married that beast.^ 

^^ If only father could see u^ now,'' said the younger 
girl, the tears running down her cheeks. 

<<I — ^hope — ^he— can" was the reply emphatically 
given. ^^I love father just as much as you do, but 
he has spoilt our lives — mine at least. Stop crying, 
Peggy, people are looking at you. Father knew he 
had no private means — ^no money to leave us, why 
then did he not bring us up to do something, so 
that, when he died, we could have become inde- 
pendent women? There should be a law passed 
that all parents who cannot leave their daughters 
enough to keep them ocmifortahly, should be obliged 
to give them a proper education, or training of 
some sort, so that they can earn their own living. 
What use to us now is the smattering of education 
we got? We're not fools, if we had been properly 
educated we should have got on like other women. 
WeU, it's no use talking of what might have been ; and 
whatever the rest of our lives may be, we've always 
got the happy years at the Vicarage to look back upon.'* 
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In the meantime another would-be worker had 
entered the Registry. 

" Good morning, Miss Wcatfaerall ; glad we managed 
to get something for you, you've been very lucky. 
It was your grandfather's being a Sir that got you 
the situation. There were scoi'es of applicants all 
uncertificated mostly, but you were well-connected 
and the others were the daughters of tradesmen 
chiefly. I tell you, now-a-days, it's simply impossible 
for untrained, uncertificated women to get any 
situation at all. The market is full of superior 
articles, and the inferior won't sell at any price," 

*'Yes, I'm thankful," said the inferior article 
gratefully. 

"Wliat kind of person is Mrs. White?^ 
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tbe aspirant to the poeition of ^^guv^ness^ in tbe 
White household. 

"You talk French?" 

**Ye8.'' 

^^I ^ope it^s good French, like wot fuirinen talk." 

"I believe I have a good French accent. I was 
partially educated in a French convent." 

" Let me ^ear you say some French," said Mrs. White 
assuming a critical attitude. 

Miss Weatherall was a littie taken aback at the 
unexpected request, and Mrs. White interpreted her 
hesitation unfavourably. ^^Come away," she said 
suspiciously ; ^^if you talks French, why can^t you say 
somethink?" 

For a moment Miss Weatherall was tempted to 
take advantage of her future employer's ignorance, 
and to say a verse of Grerman poetry, but it seemed 
rather a mean thing to do, so she conversed for a 
few minutes in French with an imaginary visitor, on 
the state of the weather. 

Mrs. White seemed satisfied. She had never heard 
French spoken before, but she thought it sounded 
"like wot furriners talk," so she said condescend- 
ingly "Very fidr, yes. I s'pose youTl do." 

"Will you kindly let me know something of the 
nature of my duties," said Miss WeatheralL 

" Your duties — well, they ain't wot I call 'ard, but 
rd like you to know at the very beginnin' what 
to expeck, so that there needn't be no grumblings 
afterwards. In our famly there ain't no talk about 
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treating the guv'ness as one of us. She ain't one of 
us," {"No, thank Heaveu," said the governess sotto 
voce) "and she's paid to look after the children, and 
not to sit in the ciroring-room. There's five children, 
eldest ten^ two will sleep in your room, and the 
other three in a room hoff it. You'll wash 'em, and 
dress 'cm, teach 'em, and take 'em for walks, and la 
your spare time you'll sew their clothes." 

"Oh Mrs. White, couldn't you let we have a room 
to myself? I don't care how small it is — only a 
garret I'll sleep with the children of course, but I 
should be so gratefnl if you could let me have only 
a comer to call my own." 

*' Why, wot would you do with it ? " asked Mrs, White 
in surprise, "If you sleeps with the children all 
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us. You can come on Monday momin\^ and with 
a gracious bow Mrs. White took her departure. 

Miss Weatherall stood respectfully and watched 
the portly rotundity waddling out of the room, and 
then she smiled, — there are times when if one doesn^t 
laugh, one cries — ^^Me and my ^usband,^ throws a 
good deal of light on the situation. Poor ^usband, 
I may as well pity him now, for once Fm a mem- 
ber of the White manage, I expect I shall need all 
my sympathy for myself.^ And after-events justified 
Miss Weatherall in her supposition. 

Among the eight hundred names in the books of 
the Registry, were those of Alison and £sm^ Howard; 
and for some time the owners of these names fared 
no better than the owners of the remaining seven 
hundred and ninety-eight, and then Fate gave Alison 
the situation that, above all others, she most desired. 
The situation was a clerkship in the Registry. One 
of the clerks, an overgrown, underfed, anaemic- 
looking girl fell ill, and Alison — chiefly because she 
looked so ^ superior^ and therefore was likely to 
impress the employers of female labour who favoured 
the Employment Bureau with their custom — was 
offered the situation. The remuneration was small, 
but, such as it was, Alison was glad to get it, and, 
above all, as derk in the agency she would get such 
an insight as was hardly otherwise attainable, into 
the life of that great army of unskilled women- 
workers who learn by bitter experience that in the 
battle of life, as fought now-a-days, other weapons 

ML 
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than those at their command are necessary. The 
salary Alison received was just enough to let her 
share a room with Esme at a tenth-rate boarding- 
house, patronised solely by half-starving miserable 
women, who toiled fi-om niomuig to night at work 
for which no previous training had fitted them, and 
which, being badly done, was badly paid for. 

Shortly after this, Esm^ too was successful ia 
obtaining a situation. 

Although in London there are excellent public 
day-whools, with fees quite suited to the means of 
parents of the lower middle-class, there exists also a 
number of private boarding-schools, to which the 
terra excellent could not with propriety be applied, 
but which pander to the craving of a certain class 
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drcumstanoes, and with a different upbringing, might 
have made a splendid woman, for she possessed 
many natural good qualities and abilities. She was 
an energetic, capable, good-natured woman, with a 
sense of humour, and a distinct tendency to look on 
the bright side of things. Consequently Esm^ might 
have fallen into worse hands. 

Esm^ went to ^^Whitefield College,^ under the 
title of Mademoiselle Hipp^ (her mother'^s maiden 
name), as French mistress, and was soon initiated 
into the somewhat dubious methods by which 
Miss Johnstone made her school the popular establish- 
ment it undoubtedly was, with the dass for which 
she catered. 

^^This is the first time the girls have ever heard 
real French,^ she explained, ^^so don^t bother them 
much if they don^t understand you. Very few of 
them will ever see France, and only about a dozen 
of them are going up for exams, so why should the 
poor things be bothered learning. They can marry 
and bring up children without much French, and 
that^s about as much as they ever do. I manage to 
keep up my numbers by playing up to both parents 
and pupils, and you must help me in the matter. 
It^s quite simple. I give the girls as good a time 
in every way as I can — don'^t you think the gruVs 
good ? — and generally let them enjoy themselves, and 
then they go back to their parents and say what a 
happy home this is, and how Fm like a mother to 
them, and all that kind of rot which the parents 
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swallow like so inucb greased lightning." (When 
the principal of Whitefield College indulgeii in figtu^s 
of speech, she sunietimes got a little astray. ) " Parents 
really are awful fools." 

As Miss Johnstone was making this generalisation 
the dooi-bell rang, and she peeped carefully over the 
wire screen of the window, 

" Gracious ! it's papa ^Vi]lia^la — father of the three 
red-haired girls — pays well, three more to come too. 
I know what he's here about, ifs his last bill. I 
dare say IVe added it up wrong, or charged for 
something the kids haven't had. Mistakes in tlie 
bills make him mad. Hell be in here roaring like 
the bulls of Rashan in a minute. Wliy doesn't Jane 
open the door ? Vm not strong in arithmetic, so he 
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your education, and shew you the principle— or better, 
perhaps, want of principle^ — on which I make up my 
prize-list, you^ll 8o<ni be able to run a school your- 
self. Now take this pencil and paper, and write 
down the names,^ and armed with a book labelled 
^^ Admission Register,^ Miss Johnstone seated hersdf 
beside Esm^. 

^A. — Atkins, Susan. No, we needn^t give Susan 
Atkins a prize ; she^s an only daughter, and, besides, 
they^re always in a:rrear8. 

^^ Anderson, Mary. I really oughtn^t to have to 
give that girl one. She^s an only daughter too, and 
takes no extras, but she^s such a clever little wretch 
that if I don^t give her one, the girls will say iVs 
unfair, so you^d better write her name down. Those 
are the only two A's. Now for B. 

^^ Bunbury, Sara Jane. Oh, the Bunbury children 
ought to get two or three prizes ; there are four at 
school now, and another coming next year. They 
certainly deserve to be encouraged, only the girls are 
such fools, and so lazy it^s difficult to know how to 
designate their prizes. Let me see, we could call 
one a ^ Prize for Perseverance^ (Perseverance in all 
kinds of devilry, she^s an awfiil imp), and the second 
girl — Polly — what can we call hers ? Well, say * Prize 
for Improvement in English^ — or simply ^English 
Prize' — she really doesn''t throw the unfortunate 
^h' quite so wildly about as when she came first, 
and the third child — oh, she's rather good at Drawing 
fortimately, she can have a Drawing Prize.'' And in 
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this manner Miss Johnstone worked her way through 
the list, with a rigorous iinpartiaUty as far as merit 
or diligence on the part of the pupils was concerned. 
" If you could only scrape a few hundreds to- 
gether,^ said Miss Johnstone to Esnie one day, 
"you might become a partner in this little show. 
I'd be willing to let you come in on easy terms, 
because I like you, and don't mind paying some, 
thing for your company. My evenings now are 
quite different from what they were before you 
came." (Esme was now a resident teacher, as the 
distance between "Whitefield College" and the 
boarding-house where Alison lived was so great.) 
"You see, as I fuss around all day with the girls, 
and talk goody-good to them, and hurl platitudes 
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nity fix>m platitudes and tniisnui, either^ she added 
thoughtfully. 

Mr. Jones, — or to give him his full title, the 
Rev. Ebenezer Jones, pastor of the Baptist Chapel 
which Miss Johnstone and a large proportion of her 
flock attended — ^had loved Miss Johnstone for over 
three years, with a love that burned steadily if not 
brightly. 

"Why won't you marry Mr. Jones?" asked Esm^. 
" He seems to me to be the sort of man who would 
make a — well, a reliable husband.'" 

*^ Reliable, yes, but deadly dulL Besides, why 
should I marry P Fm not one of the clinging kind 
of women, for whom a husband is a necessity. Fm 
very well off as I am. Fve got a comfortable home, 
a good income, Fm my own mistress, and what 
more can I want? It's true that in a year or two 
people will call me an old maid — if they don^ do 
so already — ^but Fll survive that. No, thank you, 
matrimony has no charms for me. I have said 
^no' to Ebenezer, on an average, once a month 
for the last two years, and after a bit he may get 
to believe I mean what I say. At the same time 
I don't deny Fve kept him dangling, in case any- 
thing might go wrong with the school. It was 
comforting to think that if it smashed up there 
was always Ebenezer to fall back on. However, the 
school is safe enough now, I think. Funny, isn't it ? 
that I can make a school pay, and pay well, when 
other women, ladies many of them, and well-educated 
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too, can't get a bare living out of school-keeping. 
It cost nie only dfSOO for the goodwiD six years ago, 
and since then I've regularly cleared JJ300 odd, a 
year on it, so the outlay was trifling, wasn't it?" 

" Yes, the initial outlay was, but the daily outlay 
isn't" 

"The daily outlay? What do you mean?" 

"The outlay in lies." 

" Lies ? " 

" Yes, ' Prize for Perseverance," * Severe headache, 
lying down,' etc., etc." 

"Ah, those aren't lies. Those are merely part 
of the worlcing of the business. Any one who keeps 
a school of this kind will tell you so. In the High 
Schools of course it's different, because there it is 




CHAPTER XVIII 



FATHER BKACHETTI 



It was again Easter-tide. On the sunny stretdies 
of land sloping downwards from the Convent of Santa 
Maigherita, masses of delicate pink almond and 
peach blossom showed up among the silvery foliage 
of the gnarled olive-trees, and in the vineyards, and 
under the hedges, the gorgeous scarlet and purple- 
black anemones made vivid patches of colour, while 
the fragrance of violets and jonquils scented the 
spring breeze. 

The Reverend Mother and a priest —Father Brachetti 
frt)m Rome — an old man with a spiritual-looking, 
kindly, wrinkled old face, were crossing the courtyard 
of the convent, and talking earnestly in low tones. 

^^How are things going in London? Are you 
having good reports from the Contessa GagliardiP^ 

"No, Fm sorry to say Fm not; the first letters 
were very hopeful — most hopeful, but the last ones 
have not been nearly so satisfactory. The worst 
feature, however, of the whole business is that Nita 
has quite lost heart, and is thoroughly hopeless. You 
know what a clever, fascinating woman she is; you 
remember when she was a girl here she could make 
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the others do whatever she wanted, and you yourself 
heard Sister Giuditta say that her influence over 
the people she worked among in Villamagna and 
Turin was nothing short of marvellous. Now do 
you not think that if she tried, she could succeed 
in this, which, after all, ought not to be such a 
very difficult matter? Had I been asked, I should 
have said there was no woman in Italy more fitted 
to bring about a realisation of our wishes than 
Nita; but, unfortunately, she went to the work 
believing she would be unsuccessful, and that in a 
woman of her temperament was simply courting 
failure. Come up to my room, and I will show 
you some of her letters.*^ 

On reaching the little room where Nita had first 
been made acquainted with the nature of the work 
the Church had in store for her, the Mother took 
a carefully tied-up bundle of letters from one of 
the drawers of the writing-desk. 

**I shall show you the most important ones, or, 
better still, m read you selections.^ 

**Yes, that will spare my poor old eyes,^ said 
the priest. 

**This is from one of her first letters. 

'* * I am settling down to my London life, but oh ! 
how I hate this dreary, dirty, gloomy city. . . . 
Miss Howard and her cousin and I lived together 
for a fortnight at a boarding-house, and then they 
heard of a cheaper pension, and went to it. The 
more I see of Miss Howard the more I like her. 
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As I told you, I liked what I saw of her at Santa 
Margherita, but I thought there, perhaps, she was a 
little stand-offish, and even, possibly, a little priggish. 
Now that I know her better I see how I misjudged 
her. Her English manners and her natural reserve 
alone were to blame for the slight feeling of con- 
straint that came over me when I was with her. 
Also, of course, I could not expect to be at ease 
with her; my conscience— for I am finding out I 
have a conscience — would not allow of that ... I 
think. Mother, you had not quite grasped Miss 
Howard^s character when you told me she was a 
simple unaffected girl, who would be as wax in the 
hands of anyone who could get an influence over 
her. Simple and unaffected she certainly is, but 
she has a very strong will of her own. Indeed she 
has what I would call a very strong character. 

^* ' And now I shall give you a sketch of my London 
life. You advised me to throw myself heart and 
soul into whatever sort of work Miss Howard was 
interested in, and this I am doing. Her idea at 
present is to find out as much as possible about the 
conditions of life of women who have by some means 
or other to earn their own living, but who have had 
no previous training or education to fit them for 
this. She thinks she has in them found a class of 
people who are more friendless than any other, who 
require help in many ways and who practically never 
get it. Miss Howard has taken a situation as clerk 
in a third-rate Registry Office here, so she is studying 
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the poBition of these women in the labour Maricet, 
under the beet possible conditions. This, however, is 
Dot enough. Miss Howard wants to get personallj 
acquainted with a number of these workers, and hei« 
I am able to help her. In the cheap lodging-house — 
a terrible place — at which she lives, ahe meets a few, 
but at my home she meets many more. She has 
come to know, through the R^istrj, a number of 
girls who have no friends in London, and they have 
been invited to spend Sundays — ^their only free day — 
at my home. They usually come some little time 
before lunch and spend the afternoon and sometimefl 
part of the evening with us, and I think they really 
enjoy themselves. We have, of course, to be most 
care^ there is not the least suspicion of what might 
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*^ * So far, the subject of reUgion has hcutily ever 
been mentioned between Miss Howard and myself. 
I do not think she avoids the subject specially, but 
simply it has never cropped up, and I am most 
careful not to drag it in. I have not forgotten your 
caution, ^^ Surtout, point de z^le.**^ Once, Miss Howard 
said how very good she thought it was of me to 
take such an interest in girls who are not Catholics, 
and I told her ours would be a very poor religion 
indeed, if it prevented one woman from helping an- 
other, because she did not belong to her Faith. I 
think she imagines Catholics are very narrow-minded 
and, as she herself is particularly liberal-minded, I 
must try to rid her of the idea\ . . Here is a 
sentence from another letter — * I am really hopeful, 
Mother, about our undertaking, and I am getting 
so fond of Alison that I should like to be the 
means of bringing her into the Church.^ ... * We have 
recently had some long talks on the subject of religion, 
and I feel sure she is strongly drawn towards the 
the Catholic Faith. The first fortnight, when we 
lived together, she went with me to Mass once or 
twice, and, lately, she has accompanied me to a 
number of our services. I am very careful to take 
her coming quite as a matter of course, and never 
by any chance to allude to it as anjrthing unusual.^ 

*^ These are from some of her early letters,^ said the 
Mother, referring to what she had just read. ** Listen 
to what she says in another, a much later one."" 

<^ ^ I am terribly down-spirited. Mother. Depression 



""• ^ome days ago we were talking 
Margherita, and she told me of your 
sympathy when she stayed with you tl 
Then she said '^ Do you know that whei 
that time, I very nearly entered the Con 
then no interest in life, and I did not 
should have again. I had the greatert 
admiration for the good Sisters, and tl 
conventual life appealed strongly both to 
and to the aesthetic side of my nature, s 
the very slightest encouragement from \ 
whom I loved, I should have asked to 
to join them. Now, however, I am very 
the Mother Superior for pointing out to 
did then, that there was work to be d 
the Convent as well as in it, for I was c 
through a phase of filing then — a 
natural under the circumstances, I think 
that I have been out in fhf^ woi-w t «-. 
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*** When we were talking about Santa Margherita 
I told her of my wish to become a Sister, and she 
was interested and sympathetic, but nothing more. 
It is no use my trjring to influence her as you sug- 
gest. How can a weak, poor character influence a 
a strong one?^ 

"Nita wrongs herself there, she has anything but 
a *weak character \^ interrupted the Mother. 

^^^When I am with Alison the one thing I am 
conscious of is my inferiority; how then can I da« 
even try to influence her? Sometimes when we are 
together a wild impulse comes over me to kneel to 
her and tell her everything — all about Santa Chiaia 
I mean; and only the thought of how it would 
uselessly pain her, and the remembrance of my oath 
restrain .^."' 

The Mother finished, and looked up at her com- 
panion. He was a man of good judgment and resource, 
and she was anxious to get his advice in the matter. 

The priest did not speak for a moment, and then 
he said, ^^Poor Nita, what a different life she has 
had from what one would have hoped for her !^ He 
had known her during her happy girlhood in the 
Convent, and he had known something of her during 
her unhappy married life in Rome. 

"Yes, yes,'' said the Mother impatiently; **but 
what is to be done about Miss Howard? She seems 
to be slipping out of our hands. Nita is not man- 
aging matters at all well.'' 

The priest's eyes rested thoughtfully for a moment 



- .V T^ouia resolve itselr 
of ' influence,'' but if stronger ni 
they will not be lacking.'" 

^ My dau^ter,^ said the old ma 
ing to the middle-aged woman ai 
in her youth, **when you have a 
border-land, as I have, when the 
your pilgrimage lie all behind yoi 
learned by then that God is qui 
after his ancient Church, and thf 
want us to covet and intrigue, U 
press in His name. I have served 
half a century, and I think I have 
servant, but I am not blind to the 
disfigure her. Is our Church the 
Christ upon earth? Which of us c 
it is? And we shall be punished ii 
our sins, as we have been in the 
England, we lost Germany, and, i 
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Mother in spite of herself, and, after he had gone, 
she remained seated at her desk, and his prophetic 
words still rang in her ears. Then she roused her- 
self, rose, tied up Nita^s letters, and replaced them. 
^^ Father Brachetti is failing fast,^ she said to herself. 
'^ Those are the words of a man in whose veins 
the blood is beginning to run cold. It is not given 
to the old to be hopeful, I am beginning to fed 
that myself. He has let his thoughts run so much 
on Luther, that he is half a Luther himself. If he 
were younger. . . . Well, I hope he does not talk 
as freely to everyone as to me. And now about 
Nita, I must wait tiU Father Pereira comes, or, 
better still, I shall act on my own responsibility. 
What does a man know as to the means whidi 
would be most likely to be of ejBect with Miss 
Howard? Men are so fond of appealing to the 
head, whereas all women, even the cleverest, are 
to be got at through the heart. That^s the prin- 
ciple Fve always gone dn, and it has never failed 
me yet And as to its being wrong to restore to 
the keeping of the Holy Mother Church one of 
her lost children, and to supply the means by which 
the Church'^s sphere of action can be widened — why, 
the point is not one that admits of question.'** By 
which remark it will be seen that the Mother 
Superior arguing by "Women's Logic,** had con- 
veniently overlooked the fact that Father Brachetti's 
condemnation had extended not to the end in view, 
but only to the means used to bring about that end. 
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SUNDAY AFTEBNOON 



It was Saturday afternoon, and 
Ligertwood were having tea with Niti 
drawing-room. Esm^ had not yet arrive 
expected, as was also a Mr. Hamilton— 
of Ligertwood'^s. The topic of conversatio 
as a place of residence, and there wai 
of opinion that London in this capaci 
to be desired. Nita knew France, Swit 
many and Italy well, but she had never 
land before, and the dull foggy days, the b 
own beautiful blue skies, and the glooE 
the people she saw on the streets depressed 

*^I can^t think,*" said Ligertwood adt 
*^what brought you to England at a] 
your work in Turin, I wonder you imv( 
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"And which is it to^ be?** 

" Italian, I should think, but I cannot say definitely 
yet. Next week I am to begin working under the Ursu- 
line nuns in the next street, and once I get interested 
in my work, I may come to really like London.^ 

Ugertwood felt on his part that he had good 
cause to find fault with London, and indeed with 
everything and everyone. Nothing had gone right 
since he left Italy, and he was in a very miserable 
frame of mind. To do him justice, he was the sort 
of man to make himself happy in whatever circum- 
stances his lot might for the time being be cast, 
but, at present, circumstances were a little too much 
for him. He loved Alison, but she was so thoroughly 
engrossed with her work and her plans for the future 
that even had he been a conceited man with great 
powers of self-deception he could hardly have brou^t 
himself to imagine that she cared in any way for 
him. Friendly towards him she always was, and he 
knew that she liked him, but this very friendliness 
and open liking seemed to him one of the worst 
sjrmptoms. When a man of thirty, who has hitherto 
been singularly free from heart-troubles, falls genu- 
inely in love with a woman who is not in a position 
to return his love, he is to be pitied, but when in 
addition to this he has no work to occupy his thoughts 
and help him to forget, he is to be doubly pitied. 

Ligertwood had until a week ago kept his secret 
to himself, but at last he had gone to an old and trusted 
friend — a Mr. Hamilton — for sjrmpathy and advice. 



Ill itHiv tney had occasionally writ 
and had even met once or twice in 
the former had been able to tear h 
his work in one of the slums o 
altfaooj^ they had thus endeavou 
touch with one another, potent ii 
shape of time, distance, difieren 
interests, had driven them further i 
had any idea of. 

Mr. Hamilton was a very good n 
hard-working priest, with high ideals 
duties. Ever since he had come as \ 
pariah of which he was now vicar, 
himself up heart and soul to his 
unmarried from principle, for he \ 
celibate priesthood; but his principle 
be said to have been put to a seven 
the only women he ever saw were tl 
presided over the home* wK«*-* •*• 
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it is perhaps not to be wondered at that the 
Rev. Charles Hamilton hardly regarded Love as a 
power to be reckoned with seriously. And this was 
the man to whom ligertwood went for sympathy. 

Mr. Hamilton listened to his friend with a genuine 
wonder that such a sensible man as Ligertwood 
could be affected to such an extent merely because 
he could not marry the woman he wished to, but 
he endeavoured to conceal his surprise, and to show 
as much sympathy as he conscientiously could; and 
he talked as became a priest of the patient bearing 
of crosses, the duty of submission, and the refining, 
chastening influence of sorrow, till Ligertwood was 
thoroughly irritated. 

^Grood Heavens! man,^ he said, ^'can^t you 

drop the professional for a few minutes? Fm not 

one of your parishioners, and, above all, why do you 

take it for granted that Miss Howard will never 

marry me?'' 

" Because the burden of your conversation for the 

last three-quarters of an hour has been the utter 

and absolute hopelessness of your suit.'^ 

"Have you ever been in love yourself?'' asked 
Ligertwood half-savagely. 

** You know my views on the subject of priests 
marrying." 

** Views," repeated Ligertwood scornfully — "Don't 
flatter yourself that views or convictions or principles 
or any other confounded thing, will keep you from 
falling in love when your time comes. By Jove, I 



together and be a man. Don't alio 
think any more of Miss Howard and 1 

*' Don't allow myself to think any i 
Howard — don'^t allow a man dying of tl 
of water. Well, Fm off; Fve made a 
of myself for one day, and it doesnH 
good my stajdng any longer. My socie 
you much pleasure, and yours doesn^t g 
help. I had looked for advice, and I 1 
baigained for a sermon.*" 

**My dear fellow, you can see for y( 
my advice in a matter of this kind is of 
but such as it is I give it willingly. I 
your place, I would ... I would ^ 

*^ Would what?^ asked the impatient! 
if somewhat inel^antly. 

^ Would ask her — ask her if she w 
me. It seems a sensible mode of procec 
want to know if « '^^^ —-" 
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^^Won^ you stay and have dinner with me? Ah, 
I forget this is Friday and there will be only some 
fish. Will you come some other evening, then?^ 

^* Thanks, Fll see,^ said Ligertwood, rather ungra- 
ciously. *^My plans are all unsettled at present,^ 
and then he took his leave. 

When he left, Mr. Hamilton sat down again at 
his desk, but he did not at once resume his work. 
*^ Strange^ he said, ^^and he used to be such a sen- 
sible, good-tempered man. It can^t surely be that 
drink has anything to do with this newly-acquired 
irritability,^ and then he was ashamed of the thought 
almost before it was formed; but there was some 
excuse for him, for disappointed love seemed totally 
inadequate to account for the change, and, besides, 
in his part of the world drink did account for most 
things. And Ligertwood, as he went down the 
steps and swung along the street, indulged also in 
a little soliloquy. *^ Extraordinary !^ he said, **and 
he used to be such a level-headed, liberal-minded, 
good-hearted fellow, whereas now he^s as narrow 
as... as^... but no suitable simile suggested itself. 
** Celibacy and fish, why doesn^t he become a Papist 
at once?" 

Then by the time he got to the end of the street, 
he remembered what a Rood fellow Hamilton really 
was, though of course ^w-minded; and as he 
rounded the comer quickly, and barely escaped 
tripping over two small boys quarrelling over a 
half-rotten apple, he supposed somewhat doubtfully 
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narrow-minded and not half so gooc 
having formed this modest decision he 
self somehow retracing his steps and 
more for his friend^s abode. As he : 
comer again he found the quarrel term 
boy, in happy possession of the apple 
was too busy to pay much attentio 
mundane matters; while the other, sec 
overturned wheelbarrow, seemed to be re 
world, as was perhaps only natural unc 
cumstanoes, in a somewhat critical and e^ 
spirit. Ligertwood^s sympathies went 01 
to the boy whose struggles had ended ii 
a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kin 
spite of his theories on the subject of ind 
almsgiving, he found himself presenting the 
youngster with a shilling. Just then a fan 
asked him what he meant by demon 
youth of St. MacharV m ♦U'- — 
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to Mrs. Smith. An old parishioner now living in 
the ooimtry sent them to me, and theyVe just come 
m handy for Mrs. Smith, who has been ordered 
fresh eggs."" 

So Ligertwood accompanied him upon his errand, 
and then they went back and had an early dinner, 
as Mr. Hamilton had a Bible Class at eight; and 
the host killed the fatted calf, or in other words 
asked his housekeeper to put the remains of a cold 
roast on the table, feeling as he did so, that under 
no circumstances but the present would he have 
meat on his table on Friday, and Ligertwood equally 
magnanimous, refused to lacerate his friend^s feelings 
by partaking of the forbidden dish ; and as the fish 
was unfortunately what is euphuistically and tech- 
nically called ^^high,^ they dined chiefly on peace 
and goodwill, excellent enough fare in their own 
way, though a trifle unsubstantial 

Before leaving, Ligertwood invited Mr. Hamilton 
to come to tea next day at Mrs. Rutherford^s, so 
that he might meet Alison, who was to spend 
Saturday and Sunday there; and Mr. Hamilton 
said he would make an effort to come if Mrs. Smith 
was no worse, and if some of his other invalids were 
a little better. So on Saturday afternoon Ligertwood 
sat hoping that the tide of convalescence had set in, 
for he felt that if once his friend were to see Alison, 
he would be quite able to enter into his feelings in 
the matter. 

£sm^ arrived first. There was not quite such a 



she still succeeded in obtaining what Mi 
called "French effects,'" which simply 
in addition to paying a considerable an 
spect to Dame Fashion in her more sobc 
was most daintily careful about every < 
the lacing of the tiny shoes to the ] 
sailor hat — ^that went to the making of tl 

^^Ck>me away, Esm^,** said Nita, ^*and 
youVe been doing in that delightful schot 
Esm^s descriptions of h&c new school-li 
latest speciality. 

^^Fve nearly been dismissed from th< 
school, and had the principal been an 
Miss Johnstone the dismissal would hav 
fait accompli^** 

** Youll soon be a connoisseur in dismisc 
said Alison smiling, as she remembered 
scription of her hasty departure from tl 
the Avenue Louise. "Tell ur a11 oW^tif i^ 
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I imagined I was quite equal to it. Now you un- 
professional people probably do not know that in 
books on school management you are told that you 
must always make use of the blackboard, that ^le 
tableau noir c^est la vie de Penseignement,^ and so 
on. Ck>nsequently I always try to write a thing or 
two up in every lesson I give. My writing really 
looks rather well on the blackboard. 

^^ To-day the word ^ equisetum^ occurred in the read- 
ing-lesson. I had no idea what the word meant, 
but fortunately the glossary at the end of the lesson 
gave an explanation. It said — 

^^ ^ Equisetum, commonly called horse-tail. An 
herbaceous plant i^rith jointed hollow stem, becuring 
whorls of leaves.^ Ah, if only it hadn^t said ^com- 
monly called horsetail.** It was that that did the 
mischief. Unfortunately I remembered one of the 
nuns telling us in some lesson or other, that ^equus^ 
was the Latin for horse, so thinking I had got 
something for the blackboard, I wrote up in good 
big writing: 

Equisetum : horsetail. 
From the Latin — equus : a horse, 

tum : a tail. 

"One of the girls bothered about the *e' which I 
had forgotten, so I told her it was put in for 
euphony, — some letters are, you know. Now you 
will see how pride brings about a fall. I was so 
proud of my equisetum derivation that I left it on 
the board, instead of rubbing it out as I should have 
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" ' Fin sorry to see, Miss Johnstoi 
tendency to levity among your girls; 1 
tional matters is quite out of place, i 
sure that you who do so much to uph( 
and sacredness of learning, will be as j 
by this unfortunate incident.^ 

^< Whatever is it?^ said Miss John 
rather alarmed. 

^Then Mr. Jones related the sad ot 
as Miss Johnstone knows just as mm 
do, she couldn^t see what was wrong (I 
be the ^tum\ because I was sure of 
and had to content herself with looki 
and sajdng she was very sorry it had i 
she would take care it didn^t occur ag 

**Then I summoned all my courage 
said: ^Mr. Jones, I wrote that deri\ 
black-board, and I am very sorry if thei 
wronff with if T" — — 
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I understand you to say that you really thou^t 
"turn'* was the Latin for '^tafl'*?' I replied that had 
I not thought so I should not have written it on 
the black-board, and that even now I couIdn^t see 
why there was anything so Teiy extniordinaiy in 
supposing Hum^ to be the Latin for ^tedV It was 
then he said something about ^a painful exhibition 
of ignorance,'' but he apologised afterwards and said 
he had forgotten for the time being that I was not 
an English teacher, and that of course my having 
been brought up in France accounted for a great deaL^ 

Just as Esm^s narrative was finished, Mr. Hamilton 
was announced, and was introduced by Ligertwood 
to the others. When Esm^s turn came, a surprised 
flash of recognition passed between them, and Mr. 
Hamilton said : ^^I think we have already met, have 
we not, in Lucerne?'' 

** Yes,'* replied Esm^ ; ^you were very kind at the 
time of my father's death," and then Alison knew that 
this was the clergyman whom Esm^ had referred to 
as "tiie first really good man'* she had ever known; 
and on looking at him, she was- able to see that he 
did really resemble Antonino ^ the good Archbishop 
of Florence." 
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The year spent in London seemed i 
Alison^s life, but it did at last oomi 
and she was fiee to enter into poss4 
vast amount of money awaiting her, i 
to cany out the sdiemes that she had 1 
out in her mind ever since she had 
devoting her nucleus money and her 
helping those of her own sex who requ 

Before banning her new work in 
intended going to Italy to spend two i 
Hester, for in addition to being reallj 
spend some time with her cousin, she k 
needing a thorough rest and change, 
long hours, and food that left much U 
both in quantity and quality had told 

who at th«^ lv»ef ^^ *^ — 
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spoken practical woman, who never allowed the 
mists of sentiment to obscure her view of any sub- 
ject in which she was interested. 

^^Yes,^ she said, in response to Alisons^ explana- 
tions as to why she was seeking her council and 
advice. If you have got common-sense, money and 
cnei^9 you ought to accomplish something, but all 
you can do will be but as a drop in the ocean. 
Have you any idea as to the amount of misery 
that exists among the class you mean to help, and 
the almost unsormountable difficulties that lie in 
the way of any endeavours to help them?** 

<^I have just finished a year's work as derk in a 
Registry Office, patronised solely by those who know 
the utter futility of applying at any of the better 
Registries.** 

Alison rose at once in Mrs. Tempest*s estimation. 
^^ Oh then I am not merely talking to an enthusiastic 
amateur. Now I see why you are so diffident about 
giving your opinions on the subject. It is those 
people whose knowledge is the outcome of an 
aftemoon*s visit to one of the factories, who are so 
ready to crack the nuts of the Women*s Labour 
Problem, and to present us with the kernels. 

^^When you have seen the straits to which some 
of these women are reduced, has it ever struck you 
to ask, who did sin, these women or their parents?** 

^^It has, and my answer has almost invariably 
been the same — the parents. How fathers and 
mothers — presumably common-sense people, fond of 



tbeir daughters — who know they have practically no 
money to leare them, can allow them to grow np 
totally unfitted to earn their own living is beyond 
my understanding." 

"Exactly. If we could only get parents to give 
their daughters a good education, or, if they cannot 
afford that, a proper training of some sort. Registries 
of the kind you mention — that is Registrieg fiar 
Incapables — need no longer exist. As it is, however, 
not only does the thougfatlesanesB— or to give it 
its true name, Bel6shnes6 — of parents give rise to 
evils of the kind you have come in contact with, 
but it also engenders others, quite as far-readiing 
in tlieir effects — 



'Das eben ist der Finch der l>58en That, 
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They do indeed, — most of them at least. A friend 
of mine, a very sucoessful journalist was married last 
week to a man who for the last four years has been 
in love with her, and she confided to me that she 
was most sorry to give up her free, independent life 
and to take upon herself the cares and troubles of 
wifehood and possible motherhood. It was only the 
thought of a lonely old age that frightened her into 
matrimony, just as it has frightened many another 
woman, and man too, I suppose. However, she likes 
and respects the man she is marrying, and she is 
quite old enough to know her own mind — she is 
over thirty-so I expect the marriage wiU turnout 
a happy one. It is when a young girl who has 
never known Love, marries for a home, or to 
please her parents, or because, not knowing her 
own mind, she imagines herself in love, that the 
risk is so great. But women-like, we are wandering 
away frx>m the point. Tell me what you propose 
doing, you are still young enough to have magnifi- 
cent projects.*" 

^^No,^ replied Alison, ^^my projects are far frxmi 
magnificent. When I first thou^t of taking up 
this work, I admit I was very ambitious, and meant 
to think out some great far-reachmg scheme. I am 
older and presumably wiser now, and I feel I shaU 
be quite content if I can make life a little easier 
for some of the women who are fighting such a 
hard battle — ^harder than anyone who is not inti- 
mately connected with their life, can imagine. 

14 
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So far, I have only two ideas ready to be worked 
out. I have been living with these women, and I 
have come to know what illness means to them — 
often the stoppage of their slender income, just when 
it is most needed, no proper nursing or medicine, 
often no doctor, and always pain borne under most 
trying circumstances. They are very good indeed 
to each other, and often a woman who has been 
working all day and has come home tired out, will 
cheerfully sit up at night with some sick friend 
who has been lying all day unattended and uncared 
for. I often wish that people who cynically affirm 
that no real friendship ever exists between women, 
could see what I have seen of the lives of these 
women ; they might modify their opinions then. 
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nurses to look after those who only require a fe^ 
days^ nursing in their homes. 

^^ You may have perhaps noticed that a large private 
nursing home — known as the Islington Nursing 
Home — is to be let or sold, the enterprise I believe 
having proved a failure. I have taken Ihe building-— 
one exactly suited for my purpose — on a five 
years^ lease; and Richardson and Co., the house- 
agents, are looking out for a house suited for i 
Convalescent Home. But I need not trouble yoi 
with all the details. What do you think of the 
plan generaUy?'' 

^* I think it excellent, but let me suggest one thing, 
There is nothing these women are more afraid o1 
than charity, therefore make some chaige, howevei 
small, for admission into the hospitaL They wil 
appreciate your kindness none the less, and theii 
self-respect wiU not suffer. — And now for the othei 
idea?'' 

I <<The other idea is one that my R^istry expe- 

rience suggested. I have found out that there is b 

, real demand for mothers'-helps, and that the supply. 

though sufficient in quantity, is altogether ver} 
inferior in quality. The mothers complain tenibl) 
of the inefficiency of the. ^ help,' and the ^hdp, 
on her part, complains that the mothers are a com- 
plaining lot and they expect perfection. Certainly, 
if they do, the reality must fall somewhat short oi 
the anticipation. One mother told me that hei 
nurse did not know how to make or put on i 



poultice, another that her mothen'-help could do 
absolutely nothing in the way of sewing except 
dam atockings, and so on. Now my idea is to start 
a sort of training-school for mothers'- helps, wh«« 
those who re(|uire it could be taughtyrec the general 
care of children. The course would last for a year, 
and would include some training in sick-nursing, — 
how to treat ordinary ailments, and how to carry 
out a doctor's orders. — Has it ever struck you how 
badly moat doctors' orders are carried out.'' — They 
would also be taught how to cut out and make 
children's clothes. In addition to this, they would 
be required to attend certain lectures on Hygiene, 
and Domestic Economy, and, perhaps, a few elemen- 
tary ones in Physiology and Psychology — this last. 
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nesses, mothers^-helps is so great that it is impossible 
to glut the market. Just think of the numbers of 
children who are in the hands of ignorant nurses, 
not fit in any way to have such a responsibility 
entrusted to them. And parents too, are more and 
more realizing the importance of having women with 
some degree of refinement and education as companions 
and guides for their children. I know that if we 
can turn out efficient mothers^-helps, there will be 
situations for them, and good situations, I believe, 
where they will receive a reasonable salary, and have 
fairly comfortable homes.^ 

*^ I don^t quite know what you mean by a ^ reason* 
able salary','' said Mrs. Tempest, "but I do know 
that if you expect the average British householder 
to pay as much for the woman who merely looks 
after his children, as for the one who looks after 
his stomach, you are making a mistake. And now, 
have you thought of all the difficulties that this 
scheme presents ? It appears simple perhaps, but I'm 
afraid the simplicity is entirely confined to the 
appearance." 

" Some of the difficulties can only be met as they 
arise, but some of the others, the more obvious ones, 
we have already faced — for example, the boarding 
of the girls, the arrangements about scholarships, etc. 
the question of religion, and of the children who 
ai*e to supply the material for the practical part of 
the training." 

"There are some knotty points there, I should 
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like )rou to tell mo the lines in which you are to 
proceed.^ 

" I sliall tell you the main points as bri^y as 
possible. The Sisters of St. Ursula have found it 
better to remove their large orphanage to a place 
they have just bought in the country; so their large 
building 'St. Ursula' is for sale, and with some 
alterations, it will suit me admirably, the arrange- 
ments will be very much those of a large boarding- 
school. Secondly, the question of fees, scholarships, 
etc., I should like to throw the school open free to 
any suitable women who might care to come, but I know 
of course the abuses and the difficulties this would 
give rise to; and, besides, I do not think it would 
be fair to the other girls to let the world in general 
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I shall merely mention that the Training School 
will be entirely undenominational It is intended 
for women requiring a means of earning their living, 
no matter what their religion may be. 

"You will see that for the Training School we 
require some children, so that a small orphanage 
will form part of the scheme. A clergyman — a 
Mr. Hamilton — ^has told me of some children in his 
parish who have been left entirely destitute, but who 
belong to quite respectable families, so with these 
we are to begin. After a year or two I hope, as 
circumstances warrant, to be able to add other 
departments of work, and I shall modify or re-arrange 
my original plans as occasion requires, but I do not 
want to undertake too much at first. Chi va pianOf 
va sanOf e chi va sano, va loniana, 

"And now you can see I shall require various 
assistants in my worL If you happen to know of 
any one who would be of use to me, I should be 
obliged if you would let me know of them. Vol- 
untary work I should of course value, if it is not 
amateur — I am too much of an amateur yet myself 
to be able to make much use of others of the same 
dass. I am willing to pay wellf in order to get 
really the best — best in every sense of the word — 
women in each department. I do not want at the 
head of the hospital merely a clever nurse and good 
manager, and in the Training School merely clever 
teachers and able lecturers, but in both departments 
I want women who have a high sense of duty and 
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who will try to impfirt to those under them some 
idea of the sacredness of duty, and the dignity of 
labour, and whose influence generally will be a help 
to those who come in contact with them," 

"You want a good deal, but I think you^ get 
it," said Mrs. Tempest, " and remember, if I con help 
you in any way, I shall always be most glad to do so," 

When Alison got back again to Mi's. Rutherford's 
(she and Esme were spending the last few days with 
Nita) she found Ligertwood there, waiting alone in 
the drawing-room, for Nita and Esme were out 

** I suppose you wonder why I am here to bother 
you, when you are busy packing and getting ready 
for your journey, but the fact is I've had an idea. . J" 

" If Esme were here, she would tell vou that severe 
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for thb carved famiture? Firstly, because it is 
antique, and secondly, because it is beautiful, yeiy 
different from so much of its modem substitute, with 
its meaningless, meretricious. . . .^ 

^^ Please spare me, I am already acquainted with 
your views on modem furniture.^ 

"Well, as you won't let me lead gracefully up to 
my point, I must just end at it. This morning I 
was lunching at my aunt's, and she showed me some 
work my cousin was doing. The design was atrocious, 
taken from some sixpenny book of ^patterns,' but 
the carving was really extremely well done. It 
struck me there and then that there must be numbers 
among the women you wish to keep who have got 
talent of this kind. Now, why not start a school 
of carving where you could turn out the most 
lovely furniture. If people find they absolutely can- 
not get genuine antique work, they will be content 
to take modem, provided it is as beautiful as its 
prototype. Of course we must manage in some way 
to get the school properly advertised. Lady Pem- 
berton, or my aunt, or some other deader of fash- 
ion' must give an At Home, for the purpose of 
exhibiting our goods. Then we'll get some one 
else — a star in some firmament or other, an actress 
or a duchess — to furnish her boudoir with our 
choicest productions; then she must be interviewed, 
— an illustrated interview would answer our purpose 
best — and in a short time we'll have more orders 
than we shall be able to carry out. I assure you 
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the scheme is a thoroughly practical one ; you will 
be able to give employment to large aumbers, and 
this branch of the work will be aelf-supporting.^ 

Alison saw Ligertwood was very oiucb in earnest. 

"It certainly sounds feasible, but I'm afraid I 
should find it difficult to get anyone to manage 
this department. I noticed you said 'ov,' did you 
mean to help me to start it?" 

Alison had got into the way of looking on Ligert- 
wood as an unpaid worker, and accepting his services 
with a light heart She had yet to learn that an 
unpaid worker is a veritable rara avis in this world 
of ours. Most of us work for money, some for 
fame, and a few for love. Ligertwood belonged to 
tlie third class, and though his wages were very 
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go off to the Rockies to shoot bean, or to some 
place you call the Terai to shoot lions. . . . 

"Tigers,'' corrected Ligertwood. 

^ WeU, tigers, there will be someone able to carry 
on the work.** 

'^Ah, ni make that all right Fll give up the 
two months you are in Italy to getting the thing 
in hand. FU hunt about for some good teachers 
of carving; the designs Fll look after myself. I 
have got a good stock to start with.^ 

And so they talked on, eagerly discussing various 
details ; and the we will do this and toe will do that 
gave him such an exquisite sense of pleasure that 
as he sat smoking in his room that evening, he 
allowed a bright-eyed hope to lead him along 
flowery paths towards the Kingdom of No Man^s 
Land, called the future, which when looked at from 
afar by the eager traveUer appears as a fair garden 
of flowers and frnit, but which, when reached by 
the tired wanderer, is too often found to be only a 
cemetery full of the mouldering forms of unrealised 
hopes and haunted by the ghosts of might-have-beens. 



CHAPTER XXI 



CHAN6EB IN THE SUE DO HODLIN 



Most people who know Paris, admit that it is a 
delightful city, but there are times when ita delight- 
fulness is not the characteristic on which we are 
most inclined to dwell. One of those times is mid- 
wint^^r, when the etatues in the fountains of the Place 
de La Concorde hare become shapeless masses of ice, 
and when Arctic blasts sweep along the Boulevards, 
and having arranged & rendezvous outside the 
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they found Paris and July a stronger combination 
than they had bargained for, and it was not till 
late in the afternoon of the day after their arrival 
that they cared to think of going out. The sugges- 
tion came from Esm^. ^ Let us go to see Madame 
Renan,^ she said ; ^^ she is always lively and interest- 
ing and she^U amuse us, and if she has those two 
artists still with her, we might look at some of their 
pictures. You, Nita, with your money could easily 
become an art patron, and even I, now that I am 
a person of means, might be able to afford a water- 
colour sketch to take to Hester.^ 

When they reached the Rue du Moulin, they found 
Madame out, but as the portiere told them she 
would certainly be back within half an hour, they 
went into her little back-parlour to await her return, 
and here Jules, expecting to find only Madame, 
entered in his shirt-sleeves, carrying his coat in one 
hand and a button in the other. 

^' Pardon,^ he said, retreating hastily, but not be- 
fore he had recognised his charmer of a year ago, 
and then, having struggled into his coat (and lost 
the button in his excitement), he returned, and with 
his most courtly bow, and captivating smile, reminded 
£sm^ that he had the honour of her acquaintance. 
When Madame returned, half an hour later, it was 
to find Jules entertaining her visitors and pressing 
them to accept his escort to the galleries, and yet 
speaking with a shyness which in all her previous 
acquaintance with Jules she had never before detected. 
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"There are manj geaa in the Lotivre tint osij 
an artist can show you," he was sajitig. "'LaBdle 
JanUniere,' and ' Mona Lisa,' ' La Creuse Caasee,* 
and all the other well-known ones we shall Dot troable 
about, you can see tho«e by yourselves; but there 
are others which it would give you a pleasure to 
■ee, and me pleasure" (with a bow) "to show you." 

Nita, who bad an engagement for the next day, 
declined Jules' offer, while Esme, who loved "Ia 
Creusc Cassec," and " Mona Lisa," and who was sure 
the "gems" would be altf^ther beyond her com- 
prehension, and but little to her liking, good- 
naturedly but unwillingly accepted it; and Jules 
supremely happy, bowed himself out of the room, 
and remained in such a state of bliss for the rest 
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him, ^^that is the English artist, who chums with 
that fimny little Jules. It was too dark to see his 
face, but the general outline somehow looked English, 
didn't it?'' 

^^I suppose it did,'' said Nita; ^^but I hardly 
noticed him, I was too much occupied with trjdng 
to accomplish a safe descent." 

Mr. Tresham entered the studio, and found Jules, 
still in a state of excitement, waiting for him. 

^^Congratulate me, mon ami; for ze first time 
I falls in lof." 

" For the first time," repeated Tresham, " who then 
is the happy successor to Mademoiselle Elise?" 

'^ Successor to Mademoiselle Elise, no one ; I talk 
not of fun but of lof," said Jules, with dignity. 
And then he went on to tell Tresham how Made- 
moiselle Esm^ had completed her conquest begun 
the previous year, and how he was to work and 
become celebrated like Raphael, and then to marry her. 

^^ But this won't do at all," remonstrated Trediam ; 
<<you are going to play the role you assigned to me. 
It is I who am to become famous like Raphael 
and to marry some demoiselle who is ^ spirituelle' and 
^ravissante' and a few other things of that s(>rt" 
Jules grinned. 

^^And, in the meantime, while you are becoming 
celebrated like Raphael, Mademoiselle Howard may 
marry some one else." This view of the situation 
being one that had not before occurred to Jules, 
discouraged him, but only momentarily, he was of 
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an eaitcatially Banguiae nature. "No, in one leetle 
time, I tt-ll her of mj lof, and sbe will waiL" 

"Well, you can try it; and now look here, Jules, 
if you are to take her to the Lourre to-morrow, you 
must behave properly, there must be do nousen^ 
no trying to put your arm round her waist par 
exemple." 

"Mon Dieu,^ said Jules indignantly, "as eef I 
go for to do zat. Mademoiselle Esm^ ees not lUue 
or xe Engleesh Mees who roll ze eyes. I have 
svom too, not ever again once more to do one 
thing that Mademoiselle Esm^ would not that I 
do. I wctl no more be vat you say in Engleeah 
' blackguard.' " 

"Oh, you're not a blackguard, but at the same 
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^'Ees eet that you have ever been in ze great 
desert?^ mquired Jules, with interest 

^No, Fve never had any ambition to sample 
the climate of the Sahara, but I was once in Africa 
for a short time.*^ 

"And have you liked eet^j" 

^^Not specially. Fd a bad go of fever when I 
was there and that didn^t endear, the place to me^ 

^^Ees eet long ago?^ 

"Yes, some time ago,^ but Tresham showed no 
inclination to pursue the topic of conversation, so 
Jules politely, though somewhat unwillingly, drop- 
ped it 

There was a short silence, and then Tresham 
said: '* Jules, Fm sorry to say we must dissolve 
partnership for a bit^ 

"What? Why?^ enquired Jules, and his face 
fell, for he was fond of Tresham. 

"Why? well I have a plurality of reasons. One 
is that I have always been a bit of a rolling-stone ; 
I must have a dash of gipsy blood in my veins, I 
think, and I have never been able to settle down 
for long in one place. Another is that at present I 
hate Paris, and I must get away from it for a 
little, if I am to do any decent work. I think Fll 
go to the l^rol first to get cooled down and have 
a rest, and then perhaps Fll go to Spain.^ 

"Will you ever come back here once more?*** 

enquired Jules sadly. 

" Very likely ; but if I don% you must tear your- 

1I& 



now. Fortunatx'lv I am (juite rich 
sieur ik^az' cheque fur ray la.st two 

^\oiik line affaire bien etrangc 
hjtr^aplf, ^ People do not as a rule t 
place tbej have lived in for over 
leave it at a few houn^ notice. N 
tiling bdow all this which I cai 
I won^t try to either. If he wante 
would tdl me, poor beggar.^ 

Next morning the £uthful Jules f 
and came back to the house feeling 
and even the thou^t of the hour 
the Louvre with Mademoiselle I 
altogether drive away the sense o 
possessed him. 

A week later Esm^ left for Fl 
mote exact, for Villa Fracassini, ab 
from Florence. Villa Fracassini a 
grounds belonged to a yoimg Scotsi 
for the Indian Civil Service, 
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finding the keeping up of the villa rather a drain 
on his resources, he had, with the characteristic 
thrift of his nature, made up his mind to let the 
villa, and to take up his abode in a cottage on 
the estate, which was large enough for his bachelor 
requirements. Hester, hearing this villa waa to be 
let, and finding it in all ways suitable, had taken 
it for the summer months. 

Villa Fracassini had once been a monastery, and 
though it had been altered considerably to meet the 
requirements of less ascetically inclined households, 
it still retained many links with the old-world past 
to which it belonged; the long stone corridor with 
its worn pavement, which the sandalled feet of the 
monks had so often trod, still remained; and the 
old well in the courtyard, with its moss-grown walls, 
looked to-day just as it had looked when, some 
centuries ago, the lay brothers brought up the water 
for the monastery, fix>m its cool depths. 

The chapel, too, had suffered little change, and it 
still spoke with dumb eloquence of those who had 
spent so much time within its walls. The worn 
benches at which so many generations of monks had 
knelt, were there, and over the altar there still 
hung the faded PietJt, the work of some dead and 
forgotten ilrtist. In the old refectory, now the 
dining-room, the walls were covered with mouldering 
frescoes, painted by some industrious if not very 
highly-gifted painter-monk, called, tradition said, 
Fra Alberto, who had deemed a realistic depiction 



and the glare of the fiery eyeball 
and the tortured expression of the p 
until one ooold look almost with 
GmmUing remains of the life-work 
painter. Hie peasants living roan 
tM strange stories of what mi( 
heard at the villa at certain timea 
it woold seem, either very mndi ; 
old home, or indignant at its d 
occasionally revive the scenes of tli 
enoe. Various peasants had seen i 
by the well in the twilight, and it 
ledged fact in the neighbourhoods 1 
on All Souls^ Day, the monks could 
ing the Mass. An adventurous spiril 
seer at the farm — ^had actually on one 
looked in at the chapel window, ai 
Gh^)el full of kneeling monks, and t 
ing at the altar. 

One evening a few days after £s 
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clear moonlight ni^t, so dear that the ^luodole** 
made but pale trails of light, as they floated out 
and in among the foliage, and the air was heavy 
with the scent of vainiglia and verbena. On the 
terrace where the girls were sitting, the golden-green 
fruit of the lemon trees in the great stone jars 
showed up against the darker green of the leaves, 
and the wall of the terrace was white with the delicate 
caper blossoms. The noisy '^cicale^ tired out with 
their thankless labours, had gone to sleep among 
the ilexes, and the air was quite still, save now and 
again, when an air from Santa Lucia, sung by a 
girPs voice, was wafted from below, over the vine- 
yards and the silvery mist of the olive trees. 

For some time no one had spoken, and then Alison 
said: ^*0n a night like this how easy it would be, 
with these moonlight shadows, to imagine a monk 
standing at the well there.^ 

"If I had been one of the old monks I should 
certainly spend as much of my ghost-life here, as 
I could conveniently spare,^ said Esm^. "I don^t 
wonder they are fond of their old home. They must 
have had such nice quiet peaceful lives here. No 
Sturm and Drang, no Welt Schmerz, or any other 
weird importations from the Vaterland troubled them.^ 

"But, on the other hand, there was no element 
of the Ewig-Weibliche to cheer up their dull lives,'' 
said Alison. 

" They were much better without such a disturbing 
element. Just think of the effect upon the good 
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^^Really the way Scotch people go boastiiig aboat 
themselves is sick^Giing to anyone with a sense of 
decency,^ said Esme, **and besides, my dear Alison, 
it is the father*s nationality that counts, so yon are 
only English after alL"^ 

Alison ignored the remark. ^At the last dinner 
party we were at, at Lady Pembertcm^s,^ she said, ** a 
clergyman took me in to dinner. It appeared he 
was more or less mad on the subject of the lost 
tribes, and he told me it could be ocMBclusivdy proved 
that the Scotdi are the descendants of the tribe of 
Benjamin — ^the favourite son. He said that that 
accounted for our wonderful gifts and abilities and 
our general suocessfulness. He was an Englishman, 
so he was quite unbiassed. Of course,^ added Alison 
modestly, **that was his opinion, I donU seriously 
contend that we are Benjaminites.^ 

*^I think iVs an excellent theory,** said Hester. 
^*It accounts for — how shall I put it — well, certain 
characteristics in the race, that seem to point to a 
Semitic origin.^ 

*^ Yes,^ said Esm^, taking up the cue, ^ that theory 
would certainly explain away a good deal that other- 
wise is rather perplexing. For example, take Scotdi 
love songs. I don^t know a great many, but in the 
few I know, I have been struck with the important 
place assigned to ^ siller^ and the ^bawbee.* Do 
you remember that one where the ardent Scotch lover, 
wooing the bonnie Scotdi lassie, says — 



such sordid details but doubtless 
best how to appeal to the heart of 

^Aft a matter of finct,"* said A 
the aon^ joa will find that t 
hnsie* did no^ mairy the man who i 
his finanrial positioii; die chose I 

^She did, and the occ ur re n ce 
altogether extiaoidinary and so u 
tmned into poetzy, and sung all < 

^lliis is not the sort of ni^i 
squabbling,^ interposed Hester, ^ 
subject Tell me about some of y 
Mr. Ugertwood and Mr. Hamilton, 
what I saw of Mr. Ugertwood in 

But neither Alison nor Esm^ h 
say on this topic. Esme voluntei 
tion that Mr. Hamilton could h 
friend, that he was really only an i 
thou^ a very good man indeed, 
interesting, Mr. ligertwood, howev 



CHAPTER XXII 



AN OLD LETTER 



^Hester, I can hardly believe Fm to have you 
with me for a whole year.^ 

^* I think it^s about time you had someone to look 
after you. You look almost ten years older than 
when I said good-bye to you two years ago. And 
even Esm^ is lookmg worn and tired, and not half 
so bright as she used to be."" 

Hester and Alison were meeting for the first time 
since they had said good-bye to each other at the 
station at Florence, two years ago. Hester had 
gone with some American friends for a tour round 
the world, which had occupied the best part of two 
years, during which time Alison, assisted by Esm^ 
(who had declined to accompany Hester, ostensibly 
for fear of sea-sickness, but really because she knew 
Alison had more need of her), had been hard at 
work trying to carry out in practice the ideas she 
had talked over with Mrs. Tempest. And the 
schemes promised to be successful beyond all anti- 
cipation. 

There are some people in the world who affect to 
despise success, — ^though in justice to them it must 
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^ You see, Alison, you never were a girl like other 
girls, you were always something superior and dif- 
ferent I, on the other hand, was first like most 
of the girls here — only I do think I had more 
notion of how to dress mjrself and do up my hair 
—and I know exactly what will suit them and what 
won^ Your rules would only turn them into hypo* 
crites.^ And Alison, who possessed the divine gift 
of knowing her own limitations, accepted at onoe 
the amended code. 

The mothers^-helps, with the natural number of 
exceptions, were turning out welL The hospital was 
doing exceUent work, and was meeting a serious and 
long-felt want. The nurses who went out from day 
to day, taking with them what was required for the 
cases they were going to, were very much appreciated 
by their patients, most of whom had never known 
the luxury of good nursing since they had left 
their homes ; and the school of wood-carving, where 
truly beautiful models of antique carved furniture 
were turned out, had succeeded beyond even Ligert- 
wood^s expectations, thou^ not beyond his deserts, 
for he gave most of his time and energies to it. 

But all this had not come to pass without earnest 
labour on the part of all concerned. Alison had 
the power of making her helpers as enthusiastic as 
herself, while they supplied the practical element 
that she to a certain extent lacked, and it would 
have been difficult to have found in the whole of 
England a more united band of workers. 

i 
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had not been entirely uneventful. Jules, of whom 
love had, according to Madame Renan^s prophecy, 
made a man, had twice humUy implored Esm^ to 
promise to marry him sometime, even were it in the 
far future; and had twice been kindly but firmly 
refused. Both times, after the manner of rejected 
lovers, Jules had asked if there was any one else 
she loved, and the first time Esm^s unconditional 
<^No^ had sent him away almost happy, for Jules 
was of an optimistic turn of mind, but the second 
time, her doubtful *^I don^t know, Fm not quite 
sure, perhaps there is^ had demolished those fragile 
structures commonly referred to as castles in the air, 
which Jules, forgetting he was a painter and not 
an architect, had been building in such numbers. 

Jules was rapidly making a name for himself, as 
all those who had known him in his student days 
had predicted he would do. The technical part of 
his work had always been excellent, but in the 
higher realms of Art, if soul is wanting in the 
painter, mere technique goes for but little, and soul 
had been wanting in Jules until the soul-germ, 
which is not lacking in the meanest human plant, 
burst forth into rich life at the touch of Love. 
And so Jules gave to the world of his best, and 
the world gave in return her highest prize. Fame. 
Jules accepted the gift with a man^s full apprecia- 
tion of its worth, but at the same time he found 
out what other men before him have discovered — 
namely, that Fame when reached is not quite so 



The picture which had brought 
one bound before the world, wi 
Power of Love.'* 

It was a laige picture, divided 
partments. Hie first represented 
The walls were hung with choice p 
to the fleshly school of painting, 
tapestries, the floor was of inlaid 
goigeously dressed men and women 
with their surroundings. In one pai 
apartment, was a gaming-table sum 
of eager faces, while in another part 
and women were dancing, and, in i 
room, a sumptuous banquet was in 
and there, attending to the want 
flx>m the table, were attendants car 
rich fruits and goblets of wine. 

One figure — a handsome but d 
young man, who seemed to be enjc 
even more sest than the others — att 
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red wine to his lips, and in the other he held a 
dice-box. 

In the second compartment of the picture, the 
scene inside was but slightly changed, but at the 
open portico of the hall there stood an angel %ure, 
a woman clothed in trailing robes of white. The 
sunlight falling on her golden hair made a halo 
round her face, and in one hand she carried a 
cluster of white roses. She was looking wistfully 
at the young man, and there was a half-puzsded 
look on her fair face, as if the scene before her 
were beyond comprehension. No one in the room, 
but the youth, seemed to see her. He stood looking 
at her with a troubled expression in his counten- 
ance, and the half-puzzled look on her face was 
repeated on his. The dice-box had fallen from his 
hands, and the wine in the glass remained untasted. 

In the last division of the picture, the young 
man stood in the portico beside the woman. With 
one hand she held his, and with the other she 
pointed far away up to the cool green mountain 
heights — up to the abode of Love. On the ground 
beside them lay the broken goblet, and the hand 
that had grasped it, now held the white roses. On 
the young man^s face the light of Peace had chased 
away the shadows of dissipation, but he was still 
somewhat dazed, the difference between the atmos- 
phere that surroimded Love, and that of the heated 
crowded room was very great. 

And in the hall the few who had noticed the 
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joath'* departare were janng aod morkin^ far 
thej bad not weea Lan, uxl the; wondered tfa^t be 
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The pictare, sAer being exhibited in nK»t of the 
Lu;ge towiu of England and Fr^ace, bad been bou^it 
by an American millionaire, and taken awar to the 
New World, to teach anotber great oation the meaa- 
ing of I^ive. 

Ligertwood was «till engaged in learning the !«»• 
iOns of that great teacher, PatietMX. He was fullj 
convinced of the luelesHDese of telling Alison, at 
preKnt at least, of bis love for her, and bo had 
remained silent, and tried to make the best of a 
world that seemed to have for him neither Love 
Fairii;, He- had tried for both prizes, and i 
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in a second saflPerer, but Alison had been douUy 
blind, iSrst, because she had imagined Ligertwood 
loved Esmd, and, secondly, because, feeling convinced 
she could never love anyone again, she quite over- 
looked the possibility of anyone^s ever again loving 
her. The knowledge had at first rather disconcerted 
her, she felt she was obtaining his services under 
false pretences as it were, for that she might ever 
come to love him never entered her mind. A little 
later, when in one of the rare leisure moments of 
her busy life she found time to thoroughly consider 
the matter, she acknowledged to herself that if 
Captain Travera had never entered into her life, she 
might possibly have come in time to love this man 
whom she so respected and liked. 

During the last few months, however, another 
problem had been occupying her thoughts to the 
almost entire exclusion of Ligertwood and his love 
for her. When she came back from Villa Fracassini 
and settled down in London, she had furnished her 
own rooms with furniture which had belonged to 
her old home, and which had been stored since her 
father^s death. One of these pieces of furniture was 
an old ^critoire of French make, with many secret 
drawers, which had belonged to her mother, and 
one day when looking through the drawers and 
sorting papers which should have been arranged at 
her motiier'^s death, Alison came upon a closed en- 
velope yellow with age, on whidi was written in 
her mother's handwriting, ^*To my daughter Alison.^ 

16 
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soon to die, but even in that other world to which 
I am going, I shall not be able to forget I shall 
be haunted by my sin, unless you, my dearest, will 
pay off my debt. What I am asking may seem too 
great a sacrifice to demand of you, and yet no 
mother could ask more for a beloved dau^ter, than 
the pure peaceful life of the cloister; and you will 
get this letter before dreams of earthly love come 
to bewilder you, and to turn your thoughts away 
from the Higher Love. I will ask your father to 
give you this on your fifteenth birthday.*" There 
was more, but all with the same purport, and 
Alison with her consci^Gitious nature was torn in 
two between her duty to her mother, and her duty 
to her new work. She felt sure that as a nun she 
could not do such useful work as she was at pre- 
sent doing, and, besides, now that she was being 
borne along on the rushing torrent of busy life she 
no longer sighed for the calm limpid waters of 
conventual existence. But, on the other hand, the 
wishes of her dead mother could not be lightly 
put aside. 

Alison had spoken only to Esm^ about the letter, 
and they had discussed the situation from all points 
of view. ^*I donH know what you should do,** said 
Esme. ^* If you go to a Roman Catholic priest for 
advice, he will tell you that there is only one thing 
to be done — namely, to become a nun, or at the very 
least to join the Roman Catholic Church. On the 
other hand, if you go to a clergyman of the Churdb 
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between a high temperature and these qualities has 
yet to be determined — ^but Nita, though Italian on 
her father^s side, was Scotch on her mother^ and 
the falsity of the life she was leading was a real 
burden to her. Often she looked at Alison and 
Esm^ going happily and contentedly about their 
work, and wished that she too, were as they, with 
no unhappy past casting its shadow over her present 
and future; and she would picture herself working 
along with them, for she had become genuindy 
attached to both, and her simulated interest in 
Alison'^s work had become real, while the convent 
life which she meant to embrace for the sake of her 
dead lover seemed even more distasteful than when 
in her despair and remorse she had first thought of it. 

Sometimes, as she had written to the Mother 
Superior, she longed to tell Alison all — ^her weak- 
ness and foolishness in the past and her falseness in 
the present — and to beg her forgiveness, but the 
memory of the old silver crucifix restrained her. She 
had found the Church a hard taskmaster, and she 
fiilly understood now how firm could be the grip of 
the iron hand in the velvet glove. She had begged 
in vain to be allowed to give up the work which 
she foresaw would only result in failure; she had 
been made to do things she despised herself for 
doing; and she saw that all the honied words of 
the Mother Superior bore but one meaning — obey 
orders. 

To add to her distress she now perceived Ligert- 
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HssTEE and Esm^ were seated in the office busily 
engaged in doing accounts. Hester had taken over 
the financial arrangements for she had a very good 
business head, and now she was deep in ledgers, while 
Esm^, seated near the fire — for winter was beginning 
again, was tying up and labelling receipted bills. 
Presently Alison entered. There was a tired, worried, 
hunted look on her beautiful face, for she was working 
hard, and the cares of a household such as hers, 
even though her assistants were capable and inlling, 
were many. 

^^Esm^,^ she said, ^Miss Hunt, who was to play 
the accompaniments at Mr. Hamilton's Boys' Brigade 
this evening, is ill, so Fm afraid you will have to go 
instead. We can^t leave him in the lurch. Fve 
ordered a cab at half-past seven, it is just seven 
now."** 

To the intense surprise of both Alison and Hester, 
for Esm^ was the most obliging and good-tempered 
of mortals, she suddenly flushed up and said, ^* I won^ 
go, Alison. I really won't ! Ill not be flung at Mr. 
Hamilton's head in this way." A moment after the 
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be oonsidered an infalKble authority on the sabject 
of what will attract the feminine mind. Bat I haven^ 
finished what I wanted to say about Mr. Hamilton's 
marked avoidance of me. Only last week, when he 
told you he was going to sing at that Factory Girls' 
Tea, you said to him, * I suppose you will want my 
cousin to play your accompaniments' — why yavL 
should have supposed anjrthing of the sort I dont 
know — and he said'* — reproducing his rather precise 
formal manner — ^^*0h thank you, I need not trouble 
Miss Howard this time. Miss Smith, who lives much 
nearer, and who is going to the tea in any case, 
will ^lay them.' Miss Smith, whose notes are as 
false as her fringe," she added scornfully. ^^And 
now my time will not have been wasted if Fve made 
it quite dear to you both, that I don't want you 
to go offering me or my services, or anything be- 
longing to, or connected with me — ^that sounds quite 
legal phraseology — to Mr. Hamilton." And Esm^ 
sat down, and resolutely attacked the pile of bills. 

^ FU go to the Brigade meeting," said Hester. ** I 
don't play accompaniments anything like so well as 
Esme, but FU do my best. FU go now and see 
Miss Hunt about the music." 

^^I can't think," she said, as she and Alison left 
the room, **what has upset Esm^." 

"Can't you? I think I can." 

"You can't possibly mean . . . ." and a Ught sud- 
denly broke in upon Hester's vision. 

" Yes, I do mean .... and Fm going to keep out 
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poor Hester. "The idea of Esu 
Hamilton. He is not at all the s< 
ever have imagined could attract 
he cares for her?^ 

^I don^t know. I never had 
until just now, that £sm^ cared 
afiraid not. He has such very st 
subject of the celibacy of priests, 
he would ever let himself fall in 1* 

^Fve never been in love myse 
people couldn^t help falling in Ic 
^*I alwajrs understood that falling 
of the nature of an earthquake, 
neither be foreseen nor prevented.^ 

^Oh, I think people can help 1 
they know there^s a good reason w 
do so,^ replied Alison, with a slight 

^Really love is an altogether 
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as she entered the little girls^ dormitory, where she 
made a point of going every evening to hear the 
little ones say their prayers, and to give them a 
good-night kiss, and, generally, as far as possible, 
to take the place of their mothers. 

That evening Miss Johnstone, in ignorance of 
Esm^s perturbed state of mind, came to call on 
her. She was most becomingly attired, and seemed 
in the best of spirits. 

^My dear, you must excuse my coming at this 
hour — ^I expect you^re just going in to dinner.^ 

*^0h no, we have a mid-day dinner, it suits our 
work better.'' 

^^Then that's all right. Fve come because I have 
something to tell you that was just settled to-day, 
and... and youll be bridesmaid, wont you?" 

*^ So Mr. Jones is going to be made happy at last ?" 

^^ I don't know about his going to be made happy, 
but he's going to be made my husband, if that's 
what you mean." 

** Accept my congratulations, and do tell me what 
led you to capitulate after a four years' successful 
resistance?" 

^^ Various causes. For one thing, I got tired of 
telling lies. I never used to think anything about 
them till you came ; they just seemed to me to be 
as much part of the day's work, as taking morning 
and evening prayers, or serving the pudding, but 
now each lie I have to tell bothers me a bit. Then, 
again, I felt so lonely in the evenings after you left, 
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Williams, I fed sick. The day after Mr. Petericios^ 
letter, when I was feeUng awfully down in the 
mouth about it all, Mr Jones called, and I tdid him 
about it. He said why didn^t I chuck the entire 
show (not in those words at course) and become 
Mrs. Jones, and I said I would think it over, and I 
was feeling so side of it all that I went to an 
Agency to try to sell the goodwill of the school, 
and as luck would have it I got a good offer in 
less than a week, so that settled it, and Fm to be 
married in less than a fortnight.^ And Miss Johnstone 
paused to take breath. 

^^ Do you love Mr. Jones ?^ asked Esm^ interestedly, 
and somewhat pertinently under the circumstances, 
for, in summing up the reasons that had led her 
to the brink of matrimony. Miss Johnstone had 
omitted, probably as bdng too trivial and unim- 
portant, any mention of love. 

^^ Yes, I think I do love him too, in a quiet sort 
of way. You see, Fm not romantic like Matilda, but 
then he isn^t either, so I expect well get along all 
right. He is a r^ular good sort, and I mean to 
make him a good wife. Fll look wdl after his 
house, and hdp him in the parish, and Fll try to 
put a little life into him — ^he is rather dull, you 
know — and once Fm Mrs. Jones, 111 say good-bye 
to lies altogether, Fm sick of them. 

**And now I must be ofl^, he^s waiting for me 
outside and iVs cold to-night. I didn^t bring him in, 
because I wanted to see you alone ; I couldn^t have 



— ^ ^^ M.L±s wuuuing 1 
as she axrcompanied the bride-ek 
caught a glimpee of the long-i 
flheltariiig himadf from the nd 
on the opposite lide ci the stiei 



CHAPTER XXIV 



THB ANGEL OF DEATH 



It was the eve of the last day of the old year, 
and Nita was sitting alone before the blazing fire 
in the *^ petit salon^ that had been set aside for her 
special use. It was Nita^s farewell visit to Lady 
Pemberton (who was wintering in Paris), for in less 
than a month she was to enter a convent. The 
Mother Superior had written rather unexpectedly 
to say that as it was most unlikely now that Miss 
Howard would ever take the veil, or that she would 
even become a CathoUc, now that she had come 
under the influence of Mr. Hamilton, Nita might 
as well give up her hopeless task. So she had set 
about getting her affairs in order, and then, having 
completed everything, she had gone to spend the 
last week or two with Lady Pemberton in Paris. 
The Hotel Pemberton was famed in Parisian Society 
for its lavish hospitalities, but Nita naturally took 
no part in any of the festivities; she lived quietly 
in her own rooms and saw only Lady Pemberton 
and one or two other very intimate friends. 

This afternoon she was engaged in what even the 
most prosaic or thoughtless of us find ourselves 
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loing wheD the diurk curtaui of Tiioe is falling on 

e dying ycAr — namely, dwelling a little on the other 

vean that have rolled hy, some so merrily, some so 

rily ; and Uring again with that dead past which, 

llthough we have reverently interred it, still sends 

3st to haunt us. Through the busy year we 

Uy hear its plaintive voice; other ghosts — the 

KhosL« of the things we have left undone — clamour 

lound us with shrill pn^iste&ce, but in the hagh of 

[be passing of the old year, when the lesser ^osts 

lave tired themttelve^ into silence, then the wailing 

ftf the sad spirit strikes on our ear, and we put 

fttlier things aside for a little, and we talk with it 

whispers, of vanished days and vanished voices, 

Ind the golden miat of bygone times creeps gently 

lound us and hides the fading present from our 

iew, and for a brief space we live with the dead. 

Nita> thoughts had travelled &om her happy 

■hildhood at Santa Margberita to her e<)ually happy 
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tain Travers, standing bareheaded before her, had, 
with an earnestness of which she had scarcely thought 
him capable, told her the old story that man has 
been telling woman all through the centuries, and 
will go on telling till the end of time. 

Nita^s reverie was interrupted by the entrance of 
a man servant. ^^ Madame,^ he said, ^^ Monsieur Le 
derc the artist wishes tx) see you. I told him you 
were not receiving at present, but he said he had 
come on an errand of the utmost importance, and 
that a few minutes would suffice.^ 

^Show him in then,^ said Nita, wondering what 
his business with her could be, and concluding it 
must in some way be connected with £sm^. 

Jules entered the room. He was very white, and 
evidently agitated. 

^Pardon, Madame,^ he said, ^*I have come on a 
sad errand. Mr. Tresham, my friend who returned 
from Spain a week ago, has had a very serious acci- 
dent this afternoon. He is delirious, and in his 
delirium he has been repeatedly calling for some 
one — *Nita.^ I have heard Miss Howard call you 
by that name, so I have taken the liberty — though 
there is only the remotest chance that it is you he 
means — of coming to you.*" 

Jules was looking at her keenly. *^ It is certainly 
her face, — ^younger and somewhat idealised perhaps. 
As soon as I saw the sketch, I felt sure I had seen 
the face somewhere,^ he said to himself, referring to 
a picture Tresham had broi^ht with him from 
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l)edrooni and seen the head, he ha( 
"llie original of that sketch isn 
remarkably pretty woman,^ and 1 
in a tone of voice that did not 
cuMion. *^On the contrary, th< 
sketch U a nun."** 

^I am very sorry indeed to he 
aoddentt^ Nita said, *^and sorry 
tion to help you. It cannot p 
wants; I do not know Mr. Tresl 
even seen him except once when, 
him on the stairs in the dark.*" 

*^I am not quite sure that m 
Tresham. There is, I have alwa 
mystery connected with him; bu 
me by coming to see him? He 
only two streets from here, and 1 1 
at the door.^ 
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^^Is Monsieur Tresham still unconscious?^ Jules 
asked his servant. 

^*Oui Monsieur, I believe so,^ replied the man. 
^^Dr. Revelle has just returned with another doctor, 
and they are in Monsieur^s room now.**^ 

Jules showed Nita into the salon, where she found 
Madame Renan waiting. She had been dying. 
** There is no hope, they say none : and my Lisette 
the cause of it all too. Poor Monsieur Tresham ! 
I have never had a lodger I liked better.^ 

^^How did it happen?^ asked Nita. 

^^ Monsieur Tresham came back fix>m Spain only 
a week ago, and this morning he came to see me. 
I had my little grand-children from the country 
with me, and monsieur, who is always so good to 
children, said he would take them — Lisette and 
Jean — to show them the shops and to buy them 
some toys. As they were walking along the Rue 
de PEglise a dog came out of a house and barked 
at them, and Lisette, who is always very much 
afraid of dogs, rushed on to the street before mon- 
sieur noticed what she was doing. Just at that 
moment one of those horrid automobiles — of the 
deviPs own invention they are— came round the 
comer, bearing straight down on Lisette who was 
only a yard or two away fix>m it. Monsieur, seeing 
her danger, rushed forward to take her out of the 
way, and all would have been well had not his foot 
slipped — ^you know what the streets are like to-day^ 
(a hard frost had followed a heavy fall of rain] 
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^ciii in one place, and monsi 
and just as monsieur was gett 
he oould, he was struck oo tht 
car, and when he was picked 
oonacioai; lisette escaped wit 
famise. Tlie accident hajqpenec 
here, just at tiie oomer of the 
as thej foond a caid in his ] 
dress tfaej faroag|bt him here, 
thoo^t he was fittally injoiei 
says there is no hope, and that 
die, that he would nerer be (^ 
as his brain has been injured.^ 

At this moment Jules i^ipeare 
now?^ he said, as he led the wa; 
tiie unfortunate man was lying. 
for a second at the wan face 1 
and then, with a half-stifled a 
hce whiter, if nn«o^i- ^v 
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with enquiring eyes. A d^ree of consciousness had 
returned. 

*^ I shall be all right in a minute,^ she whispered. 
^^Give me a little brandy, please.^ Jules opened a 
little cabinet and poured out some. '^She is his 
wife,^ he said to himself. ^I knew it at once 
when I heard him calling out for Nita . . . and the 
picture too . . . This might bring about a recon- 
ciliation if only he could recover, but. . .^ and then 
he remembered the verdict of the two eminent phy- 
sicians. 

**Take me back to the room again, please,^ she 
said, after she had drunk a little of the brandy. 

^* Are you sure you are strong enough to go back 7^ 

^* Quite. I shall not faint again.**^ Then a spasm 
of pain crossed her face. ^^No, leave me for a 
little, I must think.**^ She covered her eyes with her 
hand in an effort to collect her scattered senses. 
''Alison, Alison,'^ something in her brain kept saymg 
steadily, like the monotonous ticking of a clocL 

''I know Alison has something to do with it, 
what is it?^ she asked herself helplessly, for she 
was still half-dazed. 

A piercing blast of wind from the open window 
made her shiver, and she took a little brandy from 
the half-empty glass. ''I know now,^ she said, as 
full consciousness came back gradually to her, ''I 
must send for her.^ Beside her on a table lay 
writing materials. She took up a pen and bq;an 
to write, then she stopped, and irresolutely dipped 
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her peD several times in the big bra^ tnk-bott]e 
" I ought to, I kDow, but I must have him to my- 
self for these last few houis. He never loved her, 
and she, I am sure, did not love him, she loves 
Ligertwood." 

Then a sudden temptation assailed her. Why not 
merely address the telegram to Miss Howard? then 
there would be just the cliaitce that Esm^ would 
come. As Alison had no friends in Paris, and Esm£ 
had several, it was possible, if she worded the tele- 
gram vaguely, they would think it was Esme who 
was wanted. If she sent the telegram she would 
have done her duty, and no one could blame her 
if, in the cscitement and anguish of the moment, 
she omitted the Christian name. She drank the 
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^ Will you kindly send this off for me ai Ofwef^ she 
said. *'I have telqpraphed for Miss Howard, and no 
time must be lost. I have addressed it quite cor- 
rectly, have I not? — ^to Miss Jluan Howard?^ 

*^ Yes, it is addressed quite correctly to Miss Alison 
Howard,^ he said, reading the address. *^ I will send 
my man with it at once. It may reach in time to 
let her catch the night express.*^ Jules asked no 
question and Nita volunteered no information. 

Together they entered the sick-room again, and 
Jules went up to the Sceur de Charity in charge. 
^She is his wife, I suppose,^ he whispered, and both 
withdrew to the little ante-chamber, leaving Nita 
alone with the man for whom the angel of death 
was waiting on the threshold. 

"Percy,'^ she whispered, kneeling down and taking 
his hand, ^^I am here — Nita,^ but the still figure 
made no sign. 

Then she spoke in Italian, in that soft language 
of lovers, in which he had wooed her in those fiu^ 
away days in Rome, the hand in her own stirred 
slightly, the dull eyes half opened, the dry lips 
whispered ** Carina,^ and then he became unconscious 
again. 

About ten o^clock the doctor returned. '*I don^t 
think he can last another twelve hours,^ he said. 

'*Do you think there will be an interval of con- 
sciousness before. . . . before the end?^ asked Nita, 
with parched lips. 

^*It is possible, but I cannot say,^ returned the 
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m time to let Alison off with tl 
was coming by the morning trai 

'' Thank God !"" she said, breat 

^Will you not lie down for 
Sbter, noticing Nita^s white, hag) 
send for you at once if there is 

<< Thank you, no,"" said Nita. 
here I will stay with him.'*' So 
night the women kept their watd 

In the morning he rallied a lit 
Nita. 

'^I thought you were here, Nita 
been asleep, but I was dreaming c 

** Percy ,^ she whispered, taking 
momentary consciousness, *^ Alison 
i you ; you have something to say to 

Shall I take a message for her, 
^ asleep when she comes ?^ 

^'Alison, who is Alison? I dc 
1^ called Alison,^ he said perplezedlv. 
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return soon, I want to get his answer. He won^ 
say no, when you have said yes, will he, darlingP 
Was it only yesterday you said yes? Somehow it 
seems longer.^ And so he talked on for some time. 
Possibly his brain had been so injured that, had he 
lived, the portion of his life after his engagement 
to Nita, would have been quite forgotten. At tbe^ 
consultation the doctors had agreed that if he lived 
some such after-result as this would be inevitable. 
And so the slow hours wore on. The church 
clocks mournfully recorded the flight of the passing 
year, but they brought no rest to the dying man. 
Ever he tossed from side to side, and rambled on, 
talking in Italian; and from his broken disjointed 
sentences Nita saw that he still imagined himself in 
Rome, at the time when he had asked her to be 
his wife. *^I donM; know if you will like India,*^ 
he said. ** There are no operas, you know, no 
pictures, nothing of all that you like .... How lovely 
it is here in the garden .... If I had more money 
we should live always in Italy, and I would paint 
pictures — Fd paint you first, as you are, in that white 
dress .... You do love me, cara mia ? you don^t want 
to marry a richer man, do you ? Your father would 
like you to m€trry 6agliardi,| I think .... How cold 
it is getting in the shade here, we^ll go out into 
the sunshine, down beside the oleanders. Come, 
carissima, we don^t like the shade, do we? We^U 
have only sunshine in our lives. Come.*** As he spoke, 
a change passed over his fiu%. For him there would 
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be DO more sunabme ; he wu fast paasing into that 
shade where Nita could not follow him just yet. 

The Sister came forward. "He is dying,*' die 
whispered. 

Nita clasped the cold hand more tightly- " Pray," 
she said — " Pray, I can'L . . . He is a Catholic." 

The Sister quietly took off her little metal crucifix, 
and placed it in the dying man's hand, and then 
kneeling at the foot of the bed, she repeated the 
prayers for a departing soul. 




CHAPTER XXV 

ICH UEBB DICH 

''To mak' a happy fireside clime 
To weans and wife. 
That's the trae patiios and sublime 
Of hmnan life." 

BUBNS. 

'^Da&ling, how could you ever have imagined that 
I disliked you?^ 

''I didn^t require much imagination when you 
kept out of my way as much as possible and never 
spoke to me unless you were absolutely obliged to, 
and even then you used to fix your ejres on some 
distant object and speak into space, in case my 
unworthy self should fall on your field of vision.^ 

** You know now what a hard fight I was having 
in those days. My dream of a celibate Anglican 
priesthood. . • .^ 

^Yes, yes, I know. Don^t let us talk about it 
any more ; the Bishop settled that, so your oonsdenoe 
is quite dear. A bishop can^t err.^ 

^ Can^t he ? It^s marvellous what a bishop can do in 
that line when he gives his mind to it. Now there^s the 
Bishop of Mudhampton. In his last book on ^ 



Ail right, dear, we'll not talk 
as far as I can remember it was y« 
them into our conversation. Wei 
interttting subject I know — ^your 
(The Rev. CharW two mOd-eyed e 
been amazed could they have he 
^There^s something I want to as 
remember a week ago when I was 
MiM Froodergast and you, somdiow 
of love, and you said, *I don'*t be 
mean to marry a man with heap 
will give me carriages, and the most h 
Worth, and a villa at Monte Carlo 

*^You seem to have learned it all 
is it you don^ understand ? About 
Worth, I expect^ 

**Not at all, they^d be somethii 
are wearing now,^ he said. (Esm^ 
pretty sDrin«r Hw>oo ^^ ' 
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it for one of his owxl . . • What^s the word ? . . . 
Creations . . . isn^t that what you call them ?^ said 
the vicar boldly, and with the proud conviction 
that he had said the right thing. 

** Charlie, don^t That^s exactiy what the every-day 
ordinary man would say, and you'^re not an ordinary 
man, so don^t try to pretend you are. You haven^ 
told me yet what it was you didn^t understand."*^ 

Thus summarily brought to his bearings, he ex- 
plained meekly that he oouldn^t understand why a week 
before getting engaged to him, she had so emphatic- 
ally given him to understand that a wealthy ^^ manage 
de convenance*^ was the goal of her ambition. 

^ I don^t know why I said all that,^ replied Esm^ 
lamely, ^probably because I knew I didn^t mean 
it — women are made like that — ^but tell me what 
you thought was my reason for saying it."" 

*^I thought you knew I loved you, and that you 
wanted to save me the pain of a refusal, and so said 
that to let me know your attitude in the matter.*** 

*^ Charlie, whenever a man b^ins to think about a 
woman^s reason for doing, sa3ring or thinking anything 
he always goes wrong. So invariable is this rule 
that when, after a series of elaborate reasonings, he 
comes to the conclusion in a matter of this kind, he 
can always be sure of one thing — ^namely, that his 
conclusion is wrong. And, further, if Love comes 
into the question at all, he may be sure his con* 
dusion is doubly wrong. You men always reason by 
;ic or Mathematics and things of that sort» and 



"wne or two, perhaps, but th( 
don''t require so much teaching as 
us more than it teaches you, I th 

^ Yes, Love has better material i 
what has it taught you so fiur?^ 

^Various things,** said Esm^ the 

"Tell me one.'' 

*<Well, all about how honeymc 
qpent. (I dont think he could u 
the other things,'' she said to hersc 

^^Yes?" asked her listener, with 

**Onoe I was very nearly engage 
and once to a decayed Italian no 
mean that he was decayed, he i 
young, but his fortunes were — and 
to different odd men." 

*^ Poor fellows ! And why didnt yc 
one of them, I mean?" 
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galleries, churches, etc, and the evenuigs with theatres 
and operas — and we^U see as little of each other as 
possible, in case we tire of each other before we^ve 
been married a month.^ 

**And now?" 

^Now I know that wouldn^t be a honeymoon 
at alL'' 

**But youVe only told me so far what a honey- 
moon is not, please enlighten me now as to what 
it is.'' 

^^ Here's the picture then. Well fill the back- 
ground first. There is a blue sky and sunshine, 
and birds singing, and there are mountains and 
perhaps a lake, and, if possible, vineyards and olive- 
trees and cypresses and oleanders and. . . ." 

"Isn't your canvas getting a little crowded?" 

^^Not at all, it's a huge canvas. And in the 
forqpround there are two people, — ^two only — and 
they are walking together hand in hand, and talking 
about themselves, and telling all they ever did or 
thought or said, before they knew each other — or 
knew that they loved each other, which amounts 
to the same thing. Dear me, if Miss Johnstone— 
Mrs. Jones, I mean — were to hear me now she would say 
I was as romantic as Matilda Williams. I do believe, 
Charlie, you and I talk as much nonsense in five minutes 
as Mr. and Mrs. Jones would talk in a lifetime." 

That evening Ligertwood, who had been out of 
London for a fortnight, went to congratulate his firiend. 
I congratulate you with all my heart, old fellow," 
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I he said. " You're worthy of Miss Howard, and she's 
1 worthy of you, and though I never thought she would fall 
I in love with you, still now that she's done it, there is no 
I more to be said. But how about the celibacy business?" 
His companion winced. "What you are pleased 
I to call the celibacy business, has cost me more 
I thought and anxiety than. . . .'" 

'I knew it, I felt sure that was what was wearing 
I you to n thread. You really are an awfully good 
I conscientious sort of chap, but how did you settle it?" 
"I prayed over it for months, and then I went 

see tlie Bishop about it, knowing he held roach 
I the same liews on the subject as I did. We talked 
I it over, and he said that as the Anglican priesthood 
I was not as a body celibate, he saw no reason why 
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""Like her. Theyll be her abject slaves. Shell 
rule your whole parish and you too. I hope youVe 
prepared for that.^ 

The vicar smiled contentedly. **Tm not going to 
let her wear herself out slaving over the parish. 
Shell do a certain amount of work she likes, but not 
more. She is to marry me, not the parish.*" 

^^ My dear fellow, she^U do exactly what she wants 
to, no more and no less. For aa intending Benedict 
you seem to know remarkably little about the 
rulmg sex.'' 

*^rm learning every day, howev^, and such an 
able teacher must make something out of a willing 
pupil. By the way, you're a bit of a ladies' man ; 
do you know what a toque is?'' asked the Rev. 
Charles somewhat irrelevantly. 

" Of course I do — Fve known for years ; but why 
do you ask?'' 

** Because Esm^ said she was going out this 
afternoon to choose a new toque, and she hoped I 
should like it, and Fm not quite sure what it is^ 
or where shell wear it. Do you mind explaining?" 

^^Not at all. A toque is that which if it had 
strings would be a bonnet, and if it had brim, 
would be a hat. It is worn on the head." 

** Thanks, now I know where I am," said the vicar 
of St. Machars, with a sigh of relief. 

*^ His engagement has made him ten years younger, 
and he^s become quite human again," was Ligert- 
wood's verdict as he bade his firiend good-night. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



The Mother Superior was expecting a visitor. She 
was sitting at the desk in her private room, and 
^nied lost in thought — thought not of an over- 
I pleasant nature, if one might judge bj the expres- 
I sion OD her fnce. Beside her on the desk laj some 
I bundles of letters carefully tied up and labelled, 
I and in her hand she held a somewhat faded tele- 
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tall priestly figure. The nuns, who were crossuig 
the court-yard on their way to chapel for their 
midday oflBoe, all curtsied low as they passed him. 
The visitor was shown into the Mother^s room by 
one of the Sisters, and the Mother knelt and kissed 
his ring, and received his blessing before proceeding 
to business. 

It would have been difficult to tell the nationality 
of the priest, a tall thin man with a sallow com- 
plexion and piercing black eyes. As a matter of 
fact he was a very curious mixture of nationalities. 
His mother had been of Italian-French extraction, 
and his father of Austrian-English, and it was even 
whispered that on his father^s side he had just a 
soupfon of Eastern blood. 

Father Fereira had frequently (when engaged in the 
transaction of some more than usually delicate piece 
of business entrusted to his able management by the 
Church), found his mixed nationality a source of 
help to him. A man who has a perfect command of 
the English, French, Italian and German languages, 
and who can, as occasion requires, pass with ease for a 
native of any of the countries where these languages 
are spoken, has distinct advantages over those of his 
fellow-mortals whom Nature has not so lavishly 
endowed. 

<< We have not been successful, I believe ?^ he said* 
*^ No, the whole affiur has ended most disastrously.^ 
^^Ended? Is it then too late to do anything?^ 
** Much too late. Miss Howard proved mudi more 
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difficult than I had antictpated, and I had no one 
to advise me in the matter; you were away and 
Father Bmdietti {noved worse than useleas." 

"Father Bradietti — I can quite believe so. I met 
Father Lacaille yeBterday evening in Rome, coming from 
Father Brac^etti's death-bed. He has been quite mad 
for some months, and he died believing he was Luther.** 

" Poor old man, he talked verj much in the style 
of Luther when he was here. And now I auppoae 
I had better b^in my tale of failure. So mudi 
has taken place aince you left that I hardly know 
^ere to begin." Ilie Mother Superior spoke witii 
just a trace of nervousnesa. Her usual calm self- 
possession had aomewhat deserted her. When success 
goes, self-confidence not infrequently accompanies it. 
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** I pointed out that I was not at liberty to make 
any communication r^;arding the Contessa^s move- 
ments, and, above all, to a stranger with whose name 
even I was not acquainted. I scented danger, so I 
had to be very carefiil.'*^ 

** Quite so, quite so,^ said the priest. 

** Finally, after some further conversation, finding 
that he could obtain no information from me on 
the terms he desired, he said that under the most 
strict seal of secrecy he would tell me who he was. 
He xvcLs Captain Travers^ the man who wcu beUeoed 
to have been drowned when the ^ Capri'' went down. 

^ Indeed,^ said Father Pereira, betrajdng not the 
slightest indication of surprise. His face rarely showed 
any signs of emotion, and when it did, those who 
were best acquainted with him knew that such signals 
were merely false beacons meant to lead astray those 
foolish enough to trust to them. ^I thought all 
the passengers in the ^ Capri ^ were drowned, and 
that further, Captain Travers^ body had been recovered 
and identified bv his brother.*" 

^^ Captain Travers was not on the ^ Capri ^ when 
it went down. Do you care to hear all the particulars f* 

**Yes, certainly. I have plenty of time. I do 
not leave for Rome till the evening.^ 

*^ Captain Travers told me he had taken his passage 
by the ^Capri,^ and was actually on board talking 
with a fiiend — a Mr. Dixon, when he noticed that 
a case containing a gun which he was taking to his 
brother, and a bag of his own, were not among his 



luggage. It wu almoct time for the iteamer to 
start, so hastily h^nl^iTlg the oTerooat be was canyin^ 
to Mr. Dixon, be jumped into one of tbe bowII 
boats, and told the man to row as quickly as 
possible to tbe shor& It took him longer, however, 
than he had expected, to find tbe mi«dDg artidea, 
and just as he was getting into the boat again to 
be taken back to tbe steamer, it started. He waa 
very much annoyed, for there was not another steamer 
for Malta till two days later, and so the already 
short visit be was to pay to bis brother would be 
cut still shorter; but there was nothing to be done, 
so he wait to an hotel for tbe night, and next day 
about noon, he went to the tetc^prapb office, meaning 
to tel^raph to his brother the alteration in tbe 
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haying been brought up mostly in Italy with his 
mother^B people, while the elder brother had been 
entirely educated in England. 

He knew now that his so-called love for Alison 
had been only a passing fancy ; he could not many 
Nita whom he loved, and once he was free of the 
fascination of her presence, he saw quite clearly the 
injury he would be doing her in persuading her to 
leave her husband, to whom he felt under a heavy 
obligation, — ^the Count Gagliardi had saved the life 
of Captain Travers^ only sister at Viareggio. — ^You 
may have known this sister, in Rome. She married 
one of the Peruzzi family, and died, as far as I can 
remember, six or seven years ago. — ^Then, having 
decided that it would be better for every one if he 
remained dead — ^better for Alison Howard who need 
now only think of him as dead, not as false ; better 
a thousand-fold for Nita, and better for himself, 
for he had made a mess of his old life— he left 
Naples at once, and after some time went to Paris, 
where he entered Monsieur de Latour^s studio. I 
forget if I told you that he had a wonderful talent 
for painting, and by this meant to earn his livelihood 
in the new life he was b^inning.^ 

^What about the identification of the body by 
his brother?^ asked the priest. 

*^ Captain Travers did not know anything about 
this, and was quite surprised when I told him that 
a body washed up near Valetta had been recognised 
as his, by his brother, and buried in Malta. The 
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her — ^namely, that two months after the death of 
Count Gagliardiy she had entered a convent Finding 
aU efforts to trace her usekss, he returned to Paris, 
and devoted all his energies to his work. About 
two years and a half ago, however, he found it neoes- 
saiy to leave Paris. Shortly after joining Monsieur 
de Latour^s studio he fell in with a young talented 
artist — a Frenchman, Monsieur Le Qerc. 

"The painter of The Power of Love?'* enquired 
the priest. 

" The same. They became friendly, and eventually 
took rooms together with a French woman with 
whom Esm^ Howard — the cousin you have seen 
mentioned in Nita's letters — and her father, Ciqitain 
Howard, had lived for years. This Esm^ Howard, 
when on a visit to Paris, went to see her old land- 
lady, and met Monsieur Le Clerc, who, through her, 
got to know the Contessa Gagliardi — or Mrs. Ruther- 
ford as she had found it advisable, you remember, 
to call herself — and Alison Howard. Mr. Trediam 
never met any^ of them, but, after a time, finding 
he was running too great a risk of being discovered 
if he remained there, left Paris and went to Ma- 
drid, where he settled down. A little over a year 
ago — just a week before he came to see me, he 
went to Brussels on business connected with the 
sale of some of his pictures, and there he saw Nita. 
He had just arrived and was waiting while the 
porter got his baggage together, and looking idly at 
the express for Paris as it steamed out of the stap 



he came here to me, to ask 
Gagliardi were really a nun or 
Tinoed he had seen her in the 

The Mother paused, evident! 
Poeira to say something, but ht 

^It was a very awkward siti 
hanuded. 

"Vcfy,'' said the priest. 

^You see, if I told him she y 
would have left no stone untur 
her, and they would have marrii 
certainly, and Alison most possiU} 
lost to us.^ 

** Exactly." 

Then the Mother, finding she 
help from her companion, went 01 

^He asked me if she had tal 
nately in this very room she had 
crucifix there, to let nothing but 
fix>m doing her utmnai- *^ 
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reaDy no other course for me to pursue, was tbere ? 
Strict truthfulness was out of the question.^ 

An onlooker at the scene might have found the 
distinction drawn between truthfulness and strict 
truthfulness, interesting. 

** You acted with the very best motives, and in 
the interests of the Church.^ 

The Mother understood this to mean approval. 

*< Captain Travers," she continued, "wished to 
know in what country Nita was, and to what order 
she belonged, but I told him I was not in a posi- 
tion to give him any further information.'" 

"You do not think he disbelieved what you 
told him?" 

"Not in the least. In fact he trusted me so 
thoroughly that to tell the truth I felt rather 
unhappy at being obliged to mislead him.^ This 
confession of weakness slipped out almost uncon- 
sciously. 

"Yes, I can quite understand your feeling.^ 

" After this incident I knew that the sooner Nita 
entered a convent the better. I had found out from 
Mr. Tresham that he would now go straight back 
to Madrid, as there was nothing to detain him 
any longer in Italy, so for a short time there was 
nothing to be feared from him. Accordingly I gave 
Nita six months longer to do what she could with 
Alison, and then the last six months I arranged 
that she should live very quietly with the Ursuline 
Sisters, but still see a good deal of Miss Howard.^ 
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had been there a few days he met with a &tal 
accident, and, in his delirium, he kept calling out 
for ^Nita.^ Monsieur Le derc, who had always 
suspected there was some mjrstery about his friend, 
and who knew that Mrs. Rutherford^s christian name 
was Nita, and that she was at present staying with 
Lady Pemberton, went and begged her to go with 
him to see Mr. Tresham. She went, recognised him 
at once, and stayed with him to the end. Fortu- 
nately he never became really conscious, so he did 
not make any revelations. Otherwise we might have 
lost Nita toa 

<<The shock of seeing her old lover again, and the 
strain of watching by his death-bed jMToved too much 
for her, and she had a severe attack of brain-fever, 
during which time Alison Howard — for whom she 
had telegraphed when she found out who Mr. Tres- 
ham was — was constantly with her, and in her ravings 
she told eveiything. She had several times in her 
letters told me that she was often seized with a 
longing to confess everything to Alison — she had got 
a strange notion that there was something wrong 
about what she was doing — ^but that her oath re- 
strained her. In her delirium the restraint of the 
oath was removed, but the idea of confession remained, 
and hour after hour, day after day with a reitera- 
tion that must have been tiying in the extreme to 
her hearers, she kept alternately * confessing* and 
asking forgiveness. She told everything, everything 
— why she had gone to London, how the letter from 
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as an unprincipled monster, bego 
corrupt Church, It is strange hi 
never understand the principle u] 
sometimes put the good of the ( 
ourselves, our fedings, wishes, ami 
I ** I suppose it is because they 1 

of their own,^ said the Mother c 

The two lines between the pr 
become somewhat deeper and Ion 
awkward about that letter,^ he 
afford to make enemies just now, 
newspapers get hold of the stoi 
with the success of some work 
Hildebrand is at present engagi 
Protestant bloodhounds and the e 
they scent out and hunt down any 
to yield a savoury morsel for th 

^ Oh, I have made that all right 
I wrote to her and told her — ^ 
true — ^that the letter had containec 
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*<She wrote to say that, for the sake of her mother, 
who was a loyal daughter of the Church, she would 
see that no one except those immediately concerned 
should know of the incident. She thanked me for 
what I had told her about her mother, but said she 
r^retted that recent events had obliged her to with- 
draw that confidence in me which she was afiraid had 
been misplaced."*^ 

**It has all been a very unfortunate business,^ 
said Father Pereira. 

^*It is very hard,^ returned the Mother, ^'that I 
who have, unaided, brought several large fortunes 
into the Church, and some of them under most 
difficult circumstances, should have failed in this 
comparatively easy case. I must say I blame Nita 
to a certain extent; she has not done her best. 
At first, when I told her of the work in store for 
her, she was pleased and proud, but from the time 
that I mentioned Alison Howard^s name, her attitude 
in the matter changed. She b^;an by not trying, 
so she has ended by not succeeding.^ 

<< Where is the Contessa now, and what is she 
doing ?^ asked the priest, partly to change the 
subject. Men do not derive the same satisfaction 
from crying over spilt milk as women do. 

^^She is at present with the Ursulines. She is 
going out — as soon as she is a professed Sister— > 
with two French Sisters to the mission for lepers, 
in Upper Burma. At her own request she is to be 
a life-worker among the women lepers.^ 
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^1 ''Dfts ist Im Leben hisslich ei 

[ Dms bei den Rosen gleich d 

I Und was das anne Hen audi s 

Zum Sehlusse kommt das Vot 
In deinen Augen hab' ich ein 
Es bUtzte diinn' von Ldeb and < 
Behiit didi Gott ! es ware sn 
Behttt didi Gott ! es hat nlcht 



It was Esm^s wedding day, a 
I bot out here in the country, a^ 

and noise of town, among greei 
woods, through which cool limpid 
i contentedly, the heat did not ma 

[ Alison, at the doctor^s orders, 

plete rest She had overtaxed h 
Nita*s illness, and then instead 
needed rest, she had. ^^ ^ — 
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coped with the manifold requirements of the vast 
concern. 

July and August were kept as far as possible as 
holiday months in the little colony at Islington. 
The mothers^-helps^ course came to an end in June 
and the new one did not begin till September, 
so only those who had not been fortunate enough 
to secure situations remained on. The pupils at the 
woodK»rving school were for the most part on ' 
holiday also, though some of them were oUiged to 
remain on to finish orders; and the children were 
either at the seaside or in the country, under the 
charge of some of the most capable and trustworthy 
of the mothers^-helps. 

The cousins had made a special efibrt to spend 
this month together, and they were now living a 
quiet restful life at a large farm-house, which Aliscm 
had bought, to be used as a summer-home for those 
of her workers who could not afford to go away 
for rest and change. It was to be enlarged, and 
throu^ the greater part of the year was to be 
used as a dipendcmce of the wood-carving depart- 
ment, (which had developed beyond all expectation, 
and which now received as many orders from America 
as from England) but during the months of July and 
August it was to be chiefly a holiday-home. At 
present only Hester and Esm^, with one or two 
delicate children who required special attention, 
were there. 

The wedding was a veiy quiet one, in accordance 
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with the tastes of those principally conceroed. At 
one time, EsokTs idea of ■ marriage had been a 
function vith a throng of interested guests, a dis- 
play of cmtly presents, and a bride attired in a 
"creation" that would compel admiration ^ni ev&i 
the most critical of the lady guests. But her ideaa 
had changed considerably since those days ; now she 
wished only a few real friends to be present to wish 
her God-speed on the new life she was entering. 
Hester gave the bnde away, Alison was bridesmaid, 
Ligertwood best man, and the two curates, with a 
chastened and resigned bearing, gave at least the 
approval of their presence to the proceedings. 

Esme was not a stately and beautiful woman like 
Alison, but she made a most dainty and winsome 
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now showed majestic mountaiiis, proud and sad in 
their isolation and loneliness, looming out among 
long drifts of white and grey mist; great wind- 
swept stretches of moor covered with bog-myrtle 
and purple heather, and here and there glimpses 
of white-crested waves washing up against old weather- 
beaten clifis ; and of mountain streams now dashing 
down merrily over gleaming rocks, now creeping 
quietly through a tangle of fern, on their way to 
the great ocean. But, though the background was 
changed, the figures in the for^round remained as 
before ; they walked over the bog-myrtle and heather- 
clad moors, instead of among vines and oleanders; 
that was the only difference. 

The day after the weddmg, Ligertwood called at 
the farm-house, (he was stajring at the little village 
inn, ostensibly to sketch the ruined abbey in the 
neighbourhood) just as Hester and Alison, feeling 
very lonely without £sm^, were having tea out in 
a shady part of the old-fashioned garden, beside 
the moss-grown sun-dial that had been unobtrusively 
marking time for so long. Presently Hester — who 
had been well primed by £sm^ as to how she was 
to act given certain circumstances — slipped away, 
**to give the children their tea,^ she said. 

There was a somewhat awkward silence at first, 
and then Ligertwood said : ** What is the motto on 
the sun-dial? Those are letters, are they not ?^ and 
he rose to investigate. 

"I don^t know — I never noticed a motto, but 
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those ccrtaJQly look like letters," she replied, moTing 
away a trail of Virginia creeper that himg down 
from the hedge above. Together they spelled out 
the moss-filled letters. 

"Tline flieth, joy dieth." 

" I suppose joy does die as time flies, but one does 
Dot want to be reminded of the fact on a day like 
this" said Alison. 

"I have something to aay that I think suits the 
day better," he said, and his eyes were full of lore 
and hope. "You must know what I am going to 
say. AVhen I asked you a year ago if you loved 
me, you told me you did not know, but that in 
any case your mother's letter had put love and 
marriage quite out of your life. Now that we know 
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ghre myself altogether to my work. It is prospering, 
and it is helping to make happier the lot of so 
many women. I admit it is hard work, — sometimes 
I feel so tired and worried that I would willingly 
give it up. If I were to think only of my own 
inclinations, I would marry you at once, Dick, but I 
daren^ A work of this kind needs someone who 
will give herself heart and soul to it, and who has 
no other calls on her time or thoughts. You know 
a married woman must have many other daims. 
Don^t think I have come to this decision hastily. I 
expected .... I mean I thought,^ stammered Alison, 
as a pink flush swiftly coloured her white cheeksi 
**that perhaps you still loved me, and that when you 
knew about the letter you would think the only 
obstacle was removed, so I thought it all out. I 
even tried to make myself come to a difierent con- 
clusion, one I would have liked much better, but I 
couldn^t Don^t make it harder for me, Dick.*" 

*^My dear child,^ he said, with a man^s conscious- 
ness of his own superior reasoning and judging powers, 
<<you are looking at the question from a purely 
sentimental and ultra-conscientious point of view. 
Now we'll talk things over calmly. You say that 
as my wife, with me to help you, you could not do 
as much as you are doing now. I think you are 
wrong there, but we^ll let that pass. You are not, 
my darling, the only woman in the world who can 
run an affair of this kind. There is Miss Prender- 
gast, for example, who has no ties of any sort, and 
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'Kon lym^r unfinislicd all this 
illnm. I could not possibly a 
life to the work which I of a 
•nd tmdertook to cany out 1 
Mk her to cany on the work, 
W citcuiiMtaacea.'' 

-WeU, then," he said patie 
I the whole thing over to a Chuw 

hood ? Any of the Sisterhoods 
take it up, as the means for i 
provided." 

"You mean that I should ^ 
take an interest in my girls, an 
been planning and building up fo 
I ? Besides, even if I could brii 
—and I might for you, Dick,— 
I do, that the whole constitution . 
be changed. I want to help a 
who need it, no matter what their 
they have any religion at alL ' 
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*^No Sisterhood would take up work on such terms 
as those, how could you expect them to ? And even 
if they did, I doubt very much if the arrangement 
would answer. At present, as you know, I have the 
very best possible women as heads and assistants in 
the various departments, — in fact, the success of the 
whole scheme has depended on that. Would this 
be the case if a Sisterhood managed it? Naturally 
they would like to have Sisters in all the re- 
sponsible positions, and they would be obliged to 
employ what Sisters they had got, irrespective of 
whether they were the right women in the right 
place. I have the very greatest respect for Sisters, 
and no one can admire more than I do, the self- 
sacrificing, devoted, holy lives they lead, — but, from 
the very nature of things, they cannot help being 
devoted to one creed, and no one who is devoted to 
one creed can do the work I am trying to do. I 
was very narrow-minded myself once, so I know.^ 

Ligertwood was silent. Stealing in upon the bitter 
disappointment that filled his mind was a feeling 
that Alison was right, and that if any one were to 
impartiaUy view the situation, they would unhesita- 
tingly say so ; but he himself was hardly in a position 
yet to take this impartial view. 

Reasoning had failed, — it often did fail where 
women were concerned, he knew, — so he made one 
more efibrt, and appealed this time to feeling. 

** Alison,^ he said, ** I have loved you for so long — 
ever, I think, since that day in Rome when I saw 
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A am a laiiuii: ail rouna. 1 doi 
will have nothing to do with n 
suooeasful in all you undertake.^ 

^Didc, don^t say those cruel 
heroine to whom it comes easy 
love and to follow duty, and yoi 
harder for me. Nothing can eve 
my decision ; but oh, if things had 
how happy we rai^t have been to 

And Ligertwood saw her lips qi 
stood that this was not a so-ca] 
with a **Yes^ inside. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

TSYIN6 TO FORGET 

''The old hope is hardest to be lost" 

E. B. Browning. 

LiosRTwooD went back to London that evemng, 
for he felt the sunny little village unbearable after 
the scene by the old sun-dial. 

What a difference a few hours can make in a 
human life! In the afternoon, as Ligertwood had 
walked to the farm-house, he had been a happy man. 
He thought Alison loved him, he had pictured 
himself married to her, helping her in her work, 
and relieving her of the great strain that was begin- 
ning to tell upon her. A happy useful life had seemed 
to be before him. Now, as he sat by his open window, 
looking down on the ceaseless toil and rush of the 
London streets, his whole outlook was changed, the 
rose-tinted vision had faded away like a sunset glory. 

Those who have passed through a great sorrow 
know the different phases through which the tortured 
soul has to pass ere it reaches its Nirvana. First 
comes the petrifying numbness which has a pain all 
its own, the sense of some far-reaching misery not 
yet fully comprehended or realised ; then the numb- 
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ness passes away, and, in the agony that follows, 
we thank God for that brief preceding interval of 
stupor. Bj-and-hye the pain gradaally lesaais, 
until after a time it almost dies away, leaving behind 
it a dull feeling of hopelessness. We see chitdrui 
around us, happily unconscious that life holds for 
them aught but flowers and toys, but we do not 
envy them, rather our heart goes out to them in 
loving pity as we think of the Via Dolorosa that 
in all likelihood must be trod some day by those 
httle feet; but, even as we pity them, a gleam of 
triumph flashes through our dulled hearts as we 
remember that our weaiy walk along that road is 
over now — our Via Dolorosa lies behind and we are 
almost tempted to defy Fate, for we know we can 
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few empty, roost full, but none into which it seemed 
he could fit. He saw here and there a niche already 
occupied, while outside there stood an angry crowd, 
gesticulating fiercely, tr]ring to oust the occupant, 
and calling on Heaven and Earth to witness his 
unfitness for that coveted niche, while the possessor, 
confidently secure, smiled back on the baffled mob. 
And here and there some unhappy man, lacking 
strength to retain the position he had gained, was 
being dragged down by an infuriated crowd of self- 
seekers mad with the thirst for gold or for fame, 
almost killing each other in their eagerness to step 
into the place of the forcibly evicted tenant. 

Ligertwood had just come to the conclusion that 
even were he willing to fight, he saw no niche that 
he particularly desired or felt fitted to occupy, when 
the current of his thoughts was interrupted by the 
entrance of a sei-vant with his letters. One bore 
the post-mark of a little up-country station in India, 
and was from the cousin — a Mr. Foster, a civilian — 
with whom he had spent a winter in India. Ligertwood 
opened it. It contained a pressing invitation for the 
coming cold season. " Do come out,'' it ran — ** even 
for a few months. I am to spend January to April 
in the Terai, and can ofier you good shooting. 
You didn't see anjrthing of India, except the jungle, 
when you were here last. Come again and make a 
tour of some of the most interesting towns — Delhi, 
Agra, Lucknow, Benares etc., during the cold weather, 
and then, if you can stand the heat of the Terai in 
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April and May, youll have an excellent chance of 
a tiger or two. After that you'll need the hills for a 
bit, so can go with ua (my wife will be out here 
by then) to the hills till the rains break, and see 
something of life in a hiU-istatioD. 

"llie heat here, in Darbarpur, at present ia awful. 
The first week in July is almost over, and there is 
no sign of the rains yet. What a lucky beggar you 
are with your jolly little place in Kent, money 
enough to buy any kind of climate you please, and 
nothing to do from morning to night but enjoy your- 
iielf! Wish I could change places with you. How 
would you like five or six hours' continuous office* 
work, with the thermometer standing at 105" ?" 

" Lucky beggar," quoted Ligertwood— " so it seems. 
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the Christian world. Rome was now to him, simply 
the place where Alison had lived and where he had 
learned to love her. 

But the fever-fiend declined to have anything 
to do with Ligertwood, even though he took long 
walks at sunset over the deserted Campagna with 
its golden glow, and did other equally foolish things 
worthy of a disconsolate lover. This busy spirit rarely 
troubles itself with people who do not greatly care 
whether they live or die. There is no pleasure or 
triumph in killing people of this sort, so it passed 
by Ligertwood, just as Death in old Orcagna^s fresco 
passes by the crowd of miserable, maimed b^gars 
who so eagerly pursue him. Ldgertwood took a 
melancholy pleasure — surely more feminine than 
masculine in its nature — in revisiting the places 
where he had been with Alison. He remembered so 
well her favourite haunts — ^the little Protestant 
cemetery, some of the walks in the Borghese grounds, 
the pathetic tomb of the last of the Stuarts in 
St Peter^s, with its angds that mi^t well droop 
their heads in sorrow; and her favourite pictures 
and statues — the sad Beatrice Cenci, with a face 
not much more utterly devoid of hope than Alison^s 
had been when she bade him goodbye : the Borghese 
Sybil, with the look of wonder in her eyes: the 
beautiful sleeping Ariadne of the Vatican, which 
everyone loves, whether nature has endowed them 
with a soul for Art or not, — the busts of the various 
emperors and great men of old Rome, in the Mu- 
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seum of the Capitol, and a beautiful Diana in the 
same collection, by some sculptor who "lived and 
laboured and left his trace," but whose name has 
got lost in the mists of time. 

And Ligcrtwood believed at this period that he 
was usefully employing his time in trying to forget. 

In November he sailed for India, where he care- 
fully and conscientiously "did" all the show towns 
of the North West Provinces and the Punjab. He 
i-ead guide-books, manuals of Indian history, treatises 
on t)ie manners and customs of the Indian peoples, 
monographs on the different Moghul Emperors, 
translations of the most important Aryan literature 
and in the end succeeded in knowing something of 
the towns he had visited, but failed entirely in 
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At first, after the scorching heat of the Terai, 
he enjoyed the cookiess and freshness, and the 
magnificent scenery could not fail to please him ; but 
after a little, when he had forgotten the heat of the 
plains, and got accustomed to the beautiful scenery, 
he b^an to find the life of a hill- station during 
the season — with its everlasting round of badmintons, 
gymkhanas and r^attas — not altogether to his taste. 
A few months spent in a society where the intellec- 
tual temperature never rises above zero, (the political, 
literary and scientific meteors that flash across the 
intellectual skies at home, and agitate the thinking 
part of the community, bum themselves out before they 
reach the remote Himalayan horizon,) may be an 
excellent tonic for an over-worked official, mentally 
and physically tired after a hot season down in the 
plains, but it hardly answers quite so well for a man 
with the desirable mens sana in carpare sano, who 
has spent the last ten years of his life in Rome and 
London. 

Ligertwood was much feted, for he was known to 
be a bachelor with a good income, and there were 
many mothers who, tired out with tiying to make 
ends meet round a cluster of pretty or plain daughters, 
as the case might be, would gladly have given him 
the pick of the bunch. The girls themselves, though 
they voted him a trifle serious, were not altogether 
unwilling to second their mother^s efibrts, for they 
had, for the most part, been properly brought up to 
understand that now-a-days hearts do not count for 
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much in matters matrimonial, that love-matches are 
out of date, and that their future happiness as 
wives may be correctly presaged by the amount their 
future husbands represent in rupees, annas and pies. 

In a short time Ligertwood had had as much of 
this sort of life as he cared for, so — to the dis- 
appointment of not a few mothers — when the raioa 
broke, he made his way down country to Bombay, 
and sailed for England with the full intention of 
xettling down as a good landlord, building mod^ 
cottages, and generally doing his duty in that con- 
dition of life into which God had called him. 

But he found another and more acceptable Held 
for his activities. War had broken out in South 
Africa, the dignity of England was threatened, and 
latriotiam, such as had not t 
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^T^ DiDN>r send in no card, but, and ^e didn^t 
give no name, but ^e said as ^ow ^e knew youM be 
glad to see ^im. I don^t think it^s on bisness Vs 



oome.^ 



**Show him in then,^ said the Rev. Charles Hamilton 
resignedly, as he wearily pushed back the sheets of 
paper on which he was trying to write his next 
Sunday's sermon. 

^* Third interruption since £sm^ went out,^ he 
said to himself, then he turned round as the stranger 
entered the room. 

^^Ligertwood!^ he exclaimed in surprise. 

^ Yes, Ligertwood, turning up like the bad penny. 
Isn^t that the correct observation for a returned 
ne^er-do-well to make? But why are you so very 
surprised? You must have got my letter about a 
fortnight ago.^ 

"We got no letter. WeVe been very much in 
the dark concerning you and your doings. Of course 
we heard of your winning the Victoria Cross by 
saving Colonel Brandson^s and Seigeant Brown^s lives. 
You were a plucky fellow, Dick, and we were all so 
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proud of you," said the representative of the Church 
militant, entJiusiaaticallj. "Then the next we heard was 
tlukt you were missing, and as the \Var Office could 
give no further information, we, not uunaturally, 
were very anxious about you. Later on you were 
reported as severely wounded, and then that was 
changed to slightly wounded. Sit down and tell me all 
about yourself. I wish Esme were here, but she went 
out about half an hour ago. When did you arrive?" 

" Yesterday evening. On the whole Tve fared 
remarkably well since I saw you," 

" And the severely- wounded and missing epiaodea, 
what of them ? " 

" I was wounded, but not at all severely, though 
it was a narrow shave. Fve had a number of narrow 
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looking it, too, I suppose; and one of my captors, 
telling me I was but a dead dog and not worth the 
trouble of transport, calmly left me there, to die or 
get better, as I thought fit^ 
Brute !^ ejaculated his hearer. 
He was rather, but they certainly are not all 
like that; some of them are real good fellows.^ 

** I think I told you before I left that I didn^t care 
whether I was killed or not, and I really believed 
what I was saying, but that night as I lay out on 
the veldt under the stars — my word, it was cold — 
fevered and aching in every limb, I had somehow a 
feeling that I must not allow myself to die, that 
life had something still in store for me. It was 
altogether a queer sort of feeling, I can^t quite describe 
it. Perhaps it was only the ordinary instinctive 
shrinking of a living thing from Death, but, anyway, 
it put new life into me, and I resolved to die hard 
if die I must, to have a real good tussle with old 
Death before I gave in. 

^'It was late in the evening — the exact time I didn^t 
know, as my Boer friend had considerately relieved 
me of my watch — and there was no habitation of 
any kind in sight. I tried to walk on, to see if I 
could find some shelter — the frozen ground isn'^t a 
healthy bed for a man with high fever — ^but I fotmd 
myself too weak to walk, so I crawled on for miles, 
all through the night, resting every few minutes to 
get strength to go on again, and then, when the 
morning dawned, I saw a farm-house in the distance. 
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hatred of the Neapolitan, which is the real genuine 
article, I can tell you — ^her husband, a drunken Boer 
who ill-treated her whether he was drunk or sober, 
and who despised her because she was not like the 
women he was accustomed to. Poor thing ! she was 
so delighted to hear and to talk her own language 
again — we always spoke in Italian — and so, to please 
her, I used to talk for hours of Naples, Capri, Amalfi, 
Sorrento, and other places she knew, and. . . . 

^And succeeded in making her fall in love with 
you, I suppose?^ 

^^ Not at all, I told her I loved a girl in England — 
Italians delight in a genuine love-story — and that I 
hoped to get back to England to see her some day, 
and she said she would do all in her power to help 
me, and she did too. I showed her Alison^s photo- 
graph, and she was very much interested in her; 
and before I left she wrote a little note in Italian 
and asked me to give it to her when I returned 
to England. Fve got it here,**^ he said touching the 
breast-pocket of his coat. 

^^One day, when I was almost quite well again — 
all except my hand, which she had dressed as well 
as she was able, but not properly — ^her husband, 
with one or two companions, unexpectedly turned up. 
Most of his friends had been taken prisoners by the 
English, and he was indulging in a good deal of 
language about the situation generally. His wife 
hid me among the hay in the bam, for she said 
the men would certainly kill me on the spot if they 
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rang the bell. ^ Emily, please bring baby in for a 
minute or two. When did Mrs. Hamilton say she 
would be backP^ 

^^ Mrs. ^Amilton^s gone to see old Mrs. Green, ^ er 
wot^s ill with seatiky, and ^er orders was, sir, that 
baby wom^t to be took out of the nursery till she 
come back. Them was ^er orders, sir.^ 

^Then we had better respect them; that will do, 
Emily.** 

Emily left the room, and in the privacy of the 
back kitchen relieved her feelings to Mary Ann, 
the cook. ^^Yes, a sending for the baby they was, 
if you please, to be shook up by them two men 
what knows no more of babies than of hippopot- 
amuses, and ^er just ^ad *er bottle, pore mite. Mis- 
sus did not leave no orders as I knows on, but I 
wom^t for baby made sick, bless ^er.*** 

Cook sniffed contemptuously. She had no ideals 
about babies. ** You^re that soft on babies, Hemily. 
^Owling messy little brats, I call ^em. Wait till 
you^re married and ^ad *arf a dozen of your own, 
and you^U not be so fond on "^em. Never knew such 
a softy. Putty ain't the word.** 

^^ rd a sight rather be soft as putty than *ard and 
dry as cinders, Mary Ann; but I s'pose that's wot 
hold maids alius gits at your age,^ (Cook was on 
the sad side of forty) replied Emily, who was twenty 
and engaged to a postman, and whose powers of blunt 
repartee frequently led Cook to reflect on her fool- 
hardiness in engaging in a wordy encounter with an 
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<<Miss Prendergast has taken that over entirely. 
Alison is to help her during the months she is to 
be allowed to live in England, and she is to take 
entire charge for two months every summer, so that 
Miss Prendergast may get away for a complete rest 
and change ; this summer, of course, Alison is not 
to have anjrthing to do with the work, she is not 
strong enough yet. Miss Prendergast has been very 
good about the whole matter. It has been no easy 
thing for her to give up her life in Italy, which she 
loved, and her literary work in which she has been 
so successful, but she has done it without a murmur, 
and has carefully concealed from Alison what it has 
cost her to do so. She really is a splendid woman, 
though,^ he added thoughtfully, ^as the head of a 
great concern like this, it is a pity she has not more 
definite religious views.** 

But Ligertwood showed no interest in the inde- 
finiteness of Miss Prendergast^s religious views. 

^^It seems to me,^ he said slowly, ^^that there can 
be now no reason why. . . .*" 

^ No, I don^t think there can be, and my advice, 
Dick, — sound advice this time — is to go without loss 
of time to Tempio. Alison is there with a com- 
panion — a Miss Lester — and one of the nurses from 
their own hospital^ 
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she looked very fragile indeed. Her eyes seemed 
almost too large for her thin colourless face, framed 
in by the masses of golden-brown hair. 

*^ Thirty last week,^ she said to herself. '^I wonder 
if I look older, Fm afraid I do. Many women 
manage to look quite young at thirty-five. I suppose 
my illness has made me look old, — and that awful 
time. I wonder if Dick will find me changed. Fve 
no colour and I look horribly thin,^ and she held 
up for inspection a blue-veined wrist that had quite 
lost its old roundness. 

The door of the sitting-room opened, and Miss 
Lester entered. She looked round with surprise, for 
the couch was empty, and Miss Howard was seated 
before the large mirror, while a small hand-glass was 
lying on her lap. 

** Do you think it quite wise. Miss Howard . . J** 
she began apologetically. 

*^ No, I don^t ; on the contrary, I think it extremely 
foolish, and I even said so to myself a few minutes 
ago,^ interrupted Alison, smiling. 

** Let me help you back to the sofa again. Why, 
you are trembling all over, you wiU not be fit to 
see Mr. Ligertwood when he comes, and he ought 
to be here in a few minutes. Would you care to 
put on just the slightest suspicion of rouge? I have 
some in my room, I can get it you in a second.^ 

** No, no, thank you very much all the same. Do 
you know, Fm just finding out what a thoroughly 
delightful place the world is?^ 
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** No, I too know something about them, but tell 
me your stoiy first" 

^<It flashed across me in South Africa, — the result 
of unconscious cerebration, I suppose, for I certainly 
wasn^t thinking about the matter — one night when 
I was Ijring awake in my tent, that I had seen them 
when I was in India, on my first visit there. Jim 
Foster — my cousin — and I were asked by a friend 
of his to spend a night with him at his camp on 
our way to some place out in the jungles. When 
we got there we found our host somewhat upset 
over the non-arrival of some bullock-carts, with tent» 
etc. It turned out afterwards that a bridge had 
broken down, and the carts had had to go a long 
way round, with the result that they did not put 
in an appearance till next day at noon. 

** We arrived at the camp just in time for dinner, 
and at dinner we were introduced to a friend of 
Mr. Carson, our host. He was a Captain something 
or other, his name I cannot honestly say I remember, 
though I know now what it must have been. 

<^Mr. Carson told us his friend had kindly given 
up his tent to Jim and myself, and was going to 
have a shake-down in the dining-room tent. It was 
in the tent in which I slept that night, that I saw 
the sketches. They were framed together in one 
frame, with a support behind, and stood on the 
dressing-table. As they were framed I could not, 
of course, see the writing bdiind." 

^ Then, Dick, that must have been Percy you met" 
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claim them. How strange, Dick, that you and Percy 
should have met away in those Indian jungles.^ 

They sat for a little in silence — ^that silence of 
perfect sympathy and companionship — and then 
Alison said, ^ I wish I could do something for Ita- 
lian women like those we met at the dub. So far 
I have helped only English women, and that is 
rather ungrateful of me, for I received so much 
kindness from Italians during the time I lived in 
Rome, and besides, they are so deserving of help. 
We Northerners, whether English or Grerman, have 
our good points, but keeping up our spirits when 
luck is running low, is not one of them; whereas 
the women in Italy smile on through any amount 
of trouble. There was nothing struck me so much 
during my Registry year in London, as the diffe- 
rence between Italians and English women in this 
respect. The English women were equally plucky, 
but most of them had become somewhat soured and 
embittered by their life of struggle. Not so the 
Italian women. Fate buffeted them well, and struck 
them many a hard blow, but they always came up 
smiling. The milk of human kindness in them 
never seemed to go sour.^ 

*^Why not start a convalescent Home here, in 
Tempio, for Italian women only — ^for women, I mean, 
who have not the means to pay for a change of 
air and scene, after an illness. You have plenty of 
money still at your disposal, and as Tempio suits 
you so well, we shall probably winter here r^ularly. 
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Park Lane 



: jj { By the Author of Th 

Edition. 



" He knows the world ; he und< 
.ind he has a fine sense of comedy 
taste to all he writes." — Referee. 

AGNES & EGERTON CAS 

The s;to. y^- 



An English Garner 

Ingatherings from our History and Literature, the 
original impression of which is now out of print. 

Price 4s. net per vol. 

The new Garner will be issued in twelve uniform volumes (of about 400 octavo pages 
each) and the arrangement of these will be approximately as follows : 

Now Ready. 

TUDOR TRACTS. With an Introduction by A. F. Pollard, 
F.R.Hist.S., author of Protector Somerset^ a life of Henry 
VIII, etc. 

STUART TRACTS. With an Introduction by C H. Frith, 
Fellow of All Souls, author of The Life of CromweiL 

LATE STUART TRACTS. With an Introduction by 
George A. Aitken, author of A Life of Steele. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. Mainly of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. With an Introduction by C. 
Raymond Beazley, Fellow of Merton, author of The 
Dawn of Mqdern Geography. 2 vols. 8j. net. 

SOCIAL ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED. With an Intro- 
duction hy.ANDREw Lang. 

CRITICAL ESSAYS AND LITERARY FRAGMENTS. 
With an Introduction by Churton Collins. 

FIFTEENTH CENTURY PROSE AND VERSE. With 
an Introduction by Alfred W. Pollard. 

In Preparation. 
ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. With an Introduction by 
Sidney Lee. 2 vols. %s. net. 

SHORTER ELIZABETHAN POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by A. H. Bullen, editor of Elizabethan Song 
Books. 2 vols. 8j. net. 



BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited by Augus- 
tine BiRRELL, K.C. With Frontispiece in Photogravure to 
each volume by Alexander Ansted. 6 Vols. F'cap. 
8vo. Cloth gilt, or paper label uncut. 12s. net the set. 
Also half leather. i8j. net the set. 

BOSWELL'S ACCOUNT OF DR. JOHNSON'S TOUR 

TO THE HEBRIDES. Uniiorm with the Life. With 

Photogravure Frontispieces. Cloth gilt or paper label. 41. 

net the set. Also in half leather. 6s. net the set. 
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THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 

POCKET EDITION OF THE NOVELS 

In fiFlten volumes. Printed on thin opaque jutper. spccUMj muia- 

raclured for Ihia edilion, bound in red clolh, gilL lellered on back and 

liiit, gib lop, Z!. M. net per volume, or p. &/, net. in fiilt (ealhcr, ptr 



The Shavlne of Shi 
The Tr»Bic Comedi, 



The Advenlures iif Harry Rfchmond I 

LIHRARY EDITION OF THE WORKS 

Complete in eighteen crown 8vo volumes. (With n Photoyraitire 

Froniispiccc to each.) (Novels in fifteen volumes as above, Jn Enaj en 

Camefy, in ore volume without Frontispiece. Potms, complete in two 

volumes. Solil separately.) Cloth gilt. Price 6i. each. 

THE STORY OF BHANAVAR THE , 
BEAUTIFUL | 

THE TALE OF CHLOE 

SELECTED POEMS 




ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. LTD 



Illustrated Edition of the 



Works of William Shakespeare 

In 20 imperial i6mo volumes with coloured title-page and end-papers, and a 
specially designed coloured illustration to each Play by well known artists. The 
title-page and illustrations printed on Japanese vellum; cloth gilt, gilt top, with 
headband and bookmarker. Price 2S. 6d. net per Vol. 



Vol. I. — The Comedy of Errors 

Love's Labour's Lost 
Vol. 2. — Two Gentlemen of Verona 

A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Vol. 3.— The Taming of the Shrew. 

The Winter's Tale 
Vol. 4.— The Merry Wives of Windsor 

All's Well that Ends Well 
Vol. 5. — The Merchant of Venice 

Much Ado about Nothing 
Vou 6.— Twelfth Night 

As You Like It . 
Vol. 7. — Measure for Measure 

The Tempest 
Vol. 8.— Henry VI, Part I 

Henry VI, Part II 
Vol. 9.— Henry VI, Part III 

King John . 
Vol. 10.— King Richard II . 

King Richard III 
Vol. II.— King Henry IV, Part I 

King Henry IV, Part II 
Vol. 12. — King Henry V . 

King Henry VIII 
Vol. 13. — ^Julius Caesar 

Titus Andronicus 
Vol. 14. — Romeo and Juliet 

Macbeth 
Vor^ 15. - Othello 

Troilus and Cressida 
Vol. 16. — Hamlet 

King Lear 
Vol. 17. — Antony and Cleopatra 

Timon of Athens 
Vol. 18. — Cymbeline 

Coriolanus 
Vol. 19. — Pericles 

Venus and Adonis 
Vol. 20. —Sonnets 

Poems . 

IS 



ILLUSTRATED BY 

L. Leslie Brooke 
L. Leslie Brooke 
G. P. Jacomb Hood 
L. Leslie Brooke 
L. I-^slie Brooke 
Henry J. Ford 
W. D. Kden 
Estelle Nathan 
Byam Sliaw 
Eleanor F. Brickdale 
Eleanor F. Brickdale 
G. P. Jacomb Hood 
Estelle Nathan 
Henry J. Ford 
Patten Wilson 
Patten Wilson 
Patien Wilson 
Patten Wilson 
Patten Wilson 
Byam Shaw 
Pal ten Wilson 
Patten Wilson 
Patten Wilson 
L. Leslie Brooke 
Patten Wilson 
Robert Sauber 
G. P. Jacomb Hood 
Eleanor F. Brickdale 
Eleanor F. Brickdale 
John 1). Batten 
Gerald Moir 
Frank C. Cowper 
L. Leslie Brooke 
Gerald Moira 
Patten Wilson 
L. Leslie Brooke 
L. Leslie Brooke 
Robert Sauber 
Estelle Nathan 



WORKS Kdited by Prof. EDWARD ARBER 

English Reprints. The English Scholar's 

Library. 




Constable's Library of Travel and 



Biography 



Demy 8vo. 6s. per volume. 



THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 
By Sir William Martin Conway. 
With Illustrations by A. D. M'CoR. 

MICK. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW 

ROBE (SI AM). By Ernest Young. 

Illustrated bv A. E. Nordury. R.CA. 
RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By 

Eva Scott. late scholar of Somerville 

Collcj[e, Oxford. With Photogravure 

Frontispiece. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE 

LAFAYEITES. By EniTH Sichel. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece. 



THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR 
NORTH AMKRICA. By. A. G. 
Bkadlby. Illustrated. 

FARTHEST NORTH. By Fridtjof 
Nansen. With Illustrations and Maps. 

THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 1815. 
By Captain William Sibor.ne. Fully 
Illustrated. 

AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By 
Major L. A. Waddell, LL.D. With 
Illustrations by A D. M'Cormick, and 
from Photographs. 

The Stories of Samuel Lover 

New and cheaper complete uniform Edition. Edited with an introduction 
and notes by D. J. O'Donoghue. In 6 Vols., large crown 8vo. y. 6d. 
each. • 

VoL 1. HANDY ANDY. Vol. a. RORY OMORE. 

. 3. TREASURE TROVE; or "HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN.** 

,. 4. LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND (i*/ Series). 

., 5. LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAiiD (2nd Series). 

6. FURTHER STORIES OF IRELAND. 

TAe inst t*olutHe inchtdes Stories which have never been previously collected. 

Time Table of Modern History a.d. 
400-1870 

Compiled and arranged by M. MORISON with the assistance of R. S. 
Rait. M.A., New College, Oxford. 160 pp., about 15 in. x 12 in. 
i2i. 61/. net. 
CON IE NTS :— Parallel Vertical Tahle>— GenealoRJcal Tables— Ruling Monarcli%- 
General Chart of Ancient and Modern History — Index— Maps. 

The Paston Letters 1422- 1509 a.d. 

Edited by James Gairdner, of the Public Record Office. 4 Vols. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, ¥nth a Photogravure Frontispiece to each vol. Price au. 
net the set. 

Spenser's Faerie Queene 

Edited by Kate M. Warrkn. In 6 Vols. F'cap. 8vo is. 6d. net 
each. Also Art Canvas, gilt extra, with Photogravure Frontispieces ; 
complete in case. 15J. net the set. 

Constable's Hand-Atlas of India 

A Series of Sixty Maps and Plans prepared from Ordnance and other 
Surveys under the direction of J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., 
F.R.S.E., etc. In half- morocco, or full-bound cloth, gilt top. 14J. 

Constable's Hand-Gazetteer of India 

Compiled under the direction of J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo, half morocco, iqj. 6d. 
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^^E PRINCES 

T^he Fairy Tales 

'^" added wh.Vh "' " Goblins .' 
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